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STEPHEN HELLER. 


A mors than usual press of matter compels us to postpone 
the continuation of the essay upon the works of M. Stephen 
Heller until next week. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN NEW YORK. 


We have just received a file of New York papers, from 
which we take leave to extract a few particulars that will 
certainly be foun’ interesting. Theatricals appear to be 
flourishing in the Yankee metropolis. Listen to the New York 
Weekly Herald :— 


“Tue PuzNomena or New York THEATRICALS.—We don’t believe 
there is a city-in the world like New York city, for theatrical life and 
prosperity, We have seven theatres in this city, and night after night 
all of them are filled, overflowingly filled, from top to bottom, from pit 
to gallery, and numbers, who come late, are obliged to retire without ob- 
taining entrance. This rush is particularly the case with some of the 
most. popular, on special evenings, when some great attraction is an- 
nounced; while, generally, every night, they are all of them well filled. 
How is this phenomenon to be accounted for; because phenomenon it is ; 
it beats Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, all hollow.” 


Well, how is this ‘“‘ phenomenon” to be explained? Hear 
the reasoning of our transatlantic brother :— 


‘We have four theories on which to account for this wonderful sight> 
and they are the following :—Ist. Our people in this goodly city are doing 
well, and are ptosperous. 2nd. Our people are passionately fond of 
theatrical entertainments and dramatic exhibitions. 3rd. Our managers 
and actors are skilful, enterprising, and the best of their kind. 4th. The 
system of low prices, like the English penny-post system, has augmented 
the consumption in geometrical ratio.” 


The above interpretation of the nightly “rush” is not to 
be despised. Though not painfully modest, it is substantially 
correct. But more follows :— 


“ We are inclined, however, to believe, on further reflection, that these 
causes operate in combination, that they are all necessary, to produce 
the effect we witness; that none of them, separately, would be of force, 


and if any one was taken away, the others would not produce it. If the 
people were not prosperous—if they did not love the drama—and if the 
drama was not made to suit their taste, and if the price of admission was 
not very low, they would not flock to the theatres as they do. Thus, all 
these causes unite, and combine to prodece the effect. There is another 
cause, which we have not classified with the great causcs, because it is 
only adjunctive and auxiliary—we mean the afflux of visitors from all 
parts of the Union, travellers and business men, continually coming to 
and going from New York, who pay the theatres a passing visit on their 


trip.” ; 

We take it that it is not the love of the drama but the low 
price of admission that does the thing. We have been at 
New York, and from much observation. have arrived at the 
conviction that the majority of the inhabitants are not lovers 
of the drama. With all their affectation of liberality, a more 
thorough race of methodists does not exist upon the face of 
the earth, The Americans do not love the drama, The 


; Americans do not love music. Were it otherwise, they could 
not patiently endure the mediocrity and slovenly character of 
their dramatic and musical performances. . Were it otherwise, 
that mighty quack, Ole Bull, would not have made a fortune 
so rapidly among them. Were it otherwise, Leopold de 
Meyer, the piano-player, would not have dared to employ the 
means he dared to employ in building a reputation and ‘ 
amassing a hoard. Were it votherwise, they would have 
appreciated Charlotte Cushman, whose great merits as a tragic 
actress were first acknowledged in this country, and atter- 
wards accepted in her own, where previously she had been 
scarcely noticed. Were it otherwise but we have said 
enough. The Herald has not done yet; having chronicled 
the fact and suggested the cause of dramatic flourish in the 
land of tobacco, he discusses the effect with abundant 
eloquence :— ‘ 


** We have now noticed the fact, and then its proximate and producing 
causes; let us briefly advert to the effects of this existence of things. 

“The effects are generally—speaking of things as they are, and of ‘ 
society as it is cons'ituted—happy, pleasing, and commendable. An im- 
mense number of persons hereby obtain a livelihood; an immense sum 
of money is daily drawn into circulation, which would otherwise slumber ° 
idle and unkindly in the cautious pocket; and last, not least, many idle 
minds are pleasingly occupied, rationally entertained, and even some- 
times instructed, who, if pent up in stiff constraint in some “ serious 
family,” would be meditating malice and brooding over spite, uttering 
scandal, or looking daggers at their fellow-creatures, working up bad 
blood, or meditating dark and sinister schemes, instead of laughing till ° 
their sides crack, or weeping till the tears run, and then going home, 
after some hours of good humour, to sleep with consciences far less 
polluted than if they had been fomenting secret passions, or nursing ~ 
selfish, austere feelings, on the silent and solemn benches of a con- 
venticle.” 


To every word and syllable of which we devoutly respond 
“Amen.” We affect the notion mightily of a sum of money 
slumbering “ unkindly,” because unspent, in the pocket of a 
Yankee citizen. We also enter heart and soul into the 
writer’s suggested denunciation of conventicles. 


But what has ell this to do with Jenny Lind? And what 
has all this to say to Mr. Barnum, ex-exhibitor of the General 
Tom Thumb, Major Little Finger, the Mermaid and the 
Mammoth? Jet P. T. Barnum alone; those who remember 
that loquacious, ready, and amusing individual at Kilpack’s 
comfortablest of cigar divans, some years ago, will believe 
without having read the following letter, and having read it_ 
will be convinced beyond shaking of the truth of their belief, 
that he (P. T. Barnum) is as capable of writing a puff in the 
shape of a familiar epistle, a compound of modest assurance 
and candid expostulation, addressed to the newspapers (and 
of course not paid for as an advertisement) as the late 
George Robins himself—the nonpareil of public counsellors. 
P. T. Barnum addresses the Herald, in answer to 4 quesuion 
which he had asked himself iv a preyioug number, i 
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“ American Museum, Feb. 29, 1850. 
* Editor of the Herald :— 


“In regard to the engagement of Madile. Jenny Lind, for America, I’ 


beg to state that I have this day.ratified the engagement. made by my 
agent with’this distinguished vocalist: It is true that in engaging Madile. 
Lind and the musical associates whom she has selected to accompany 
- her, viz: the disting@ished composer and pianist; M. Julius Benedict; and 
the celebrated Italian barytone vocalist, Giovanni Belletti, my agent went 
beyond any amount that [ had anticipated paying; but after all, the sums 
to be paid to these persons, enormous as they may appear, are not so 
much as Miss Lind has been in the habit of receiving for her services 
alone, nor do Messrs. Benedict and Belletti receive from mé thofe than 
their distinguished talents are at this moment commanding in London. 

* Perhaps 1 may not make any money by this enterprize, but 1 assure 
you that if I knew I should not realise a farthing profit, ! would yet 
ratify the engagement, so anxious am I that the United States shall be 
visited by a lady whose vocal powers have never been approached by 
any other human being, and whose character is charity, simplicity, and 
goodness personified. 

“It is well known that Jenny Lind never received less than £400 or 
2000 dollars per hight, for her own personal services, in Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and the provincial towns in England, and 
that she frequently received £600 per night. My agent saw an offer to 
her of £6000, or 30,000 dollars, to pe twelve nights in England, 
which she declined; also, an enormous offer for the grand concerts at 
the Imperial Court of Russia, an offer nearly double that of my own, 
which she, for reason, also declined. She was offered £1200, or 6000, 
dollars, to sing at one concert, to be given at the Great World’s Con- 
vention of Artsand Manufactures in Hyde Park, London, in 1851. It.was 
further intimated to her, from Queen Victoria, that her services would be 
desired at about the sanie period, in a contemplated grand sacred festival 
at Westminster Abbey, where the tickets will be held from 25 to 100 
dollars each. Both of these last. offers she was induced to decline, in 
consequence of her desire to visit America, as proposed by -my agent. 

‘* Miss Lind has numerous better offers than the one she has accepted 
from me; but she has a great anxiety to visit America. She speaks of 
this country and its institutions in the highest terms of rapture and 
praise; and as money is by no means the greatest inducement that can 
be laid before her, she has determined to visit us. In her engagement 
with me, (which engagement includes Havannah as well as the United 
States,) she expressly reserves the right to give charitable concerts when- 
ever she thinks proper. 

“Since her déidt in England, she has given to the poor, from her own 
private purse, more than the whole amount which I have engaged to give 
her, and the proceeds of concerts for charitable purposes in Great Britain, 
where she has sung gratuitously, have realized more than ten times that 
amount. 

“ During the last eight months, she has been singing entirely gratui- 

ously, for charitable purposes; and she is now founding a benevolent 
institution in Stockholm, her native city, at a cost of 350,000 dollars. 

“ A visit from such a woman, who regards her high artistic powers as a 
gift from Heaven, tor the amelioration of affliction and distress, and 
whose every thought and deed is philanthropy, I feel persuaded will 
prove a blessing to America, as she has to every country which she has 
visited; and | feel every confidence that my countrymen and women 
will join me heartily in saying—‘ May God bless her,’ 

“The Public’s obedient servant, 
“P, T. Barnom.” 


How much of this is true our readers well know. How 
much of this is not true might be easily set forth. But as we 
love the ‘“‘ Swedish nightingale” from the very depths of our 
souls we hasten to join the ‘‘ countrymen and women” of 
P. T. Barnum, and P.T. Barnum himself, who, being a 
genius, is of no country, in heartily saying ‘‘ God bless her.” 


(To be continued in our next.) 





HER MAJESTY'’S THEATRE. 


Ma. Lumtry has at length issued his official programme 
fot the present season. With one exception the principal 
members of the company of last year remain.. Mesdames 
Sontag; Parodi, Giuliani, and Casaloni, and Signori Gardoni, 
Calzolari, Colletti, Belletti, F. Lablache, and the Lablache, 
hold their usual pla¢es, Alboni, the “ bright particular star” 





‘of the opera, no longer appears in the constellation of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Why the director allowed the Aldeboran 
of his establishment to decline beneath the horizon, we cannot 
say. It is more probable that the star persisted in its declina- 
tion, than that the manager objected to its ascension—in 
homely phrase, that Alboni could not, or would not, come, 
than that Mr. Lumley did not desire her coming. However 
this may be, Alboni’s absence will leave a blank in the cata- 
logue of operatic enjoyments. 

Madame Sontag must now, indeed, be the feature of the 
season. Her recent success in the French capital will add 
new lustre to her previously bright reputation. Madame 
Sontag, in addition to her repertoire of last year, will add the 
characters of Norina in Don Pasquale, and Angela in Ji 
Domitio Nero, an Italianised version of the Domino Noir, of 
which we have already spoken. In the former opera she will 
make her rentrée. 
_ .Madamoiselle Parodi will open the season in Medea, one of 
Pasta’s most celebrated creations. Tutored by the great 
original in all the dramatic details, and in the stage finesse of 
the part, in addition to her own natural capacities, we enter- 
tain little doubt of the fair artist achieving a solid sticcess, 
We have, indeed, greater hopes of the singer than of the opera, 

Two important additions have been made to the soprani— 
Miss Catherine Hayes and Madame Frezzolini. Of Miss 
Catherine Hayes, who has. already exhibited her talents, and 
won laurels at the Royal Italian Opera, we need say nothing. 

Concerning Madame Frezzolini, public curiosity is much 
excited. A high reputation has been enjoyed by this lady 
for several years in Italy, and her engagement in the Russian 
capital for three consecutive seasons has rather increased than 
diminished that reputation, Madame Frezzolini appeated at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre some five or six years since, but in 
consequence of a hoarseness with which she was afflicted dur- 
ing her stay in this country, she failed to produce the effect 
which was so confidently anticipated by her admirers, The : 
celebrated soprano will now, howeyer, have an opportunity of 
taking her revenge. . 

Signora Ida Bertrand will be the first contralto, She is 
announced in the prospectus as a contralto of great reputation, 
from Za Scala and other great theatres of Italy. As a concert 
singer, in Paris, she has been favourably known. 

Signora Lucciola will make her first appearance. Who 
Signora Lucciola is we cannot say. ; 

Other artists are mentioned, who, as they appear in small - 
type, we may conclude. 

Three tenors are added to last year’s list; Signor Bocardi, 
from the San Carlo, Signor Michelli, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The first two are new; the latter is universally known, and 
will prove more in his element at Her Majesty’s Theatre than 
he was at the Royal Italian Opera. 

To the bassi cantanti of last year is added Signor Lorenzo, . 
of whom having heard nothing we can say nothing. Thus ' 
miuch for the vocal corps. 

According to the prospectus, the greatest attention has been 
bestowed upon the orchestra. Additions of importance have 
been made, and the whole system has bean remodelled. The : 
chorus has been selected with a due regard to vocal and 
dramatic efficiency, and will be under the direction of Signor 
F, Ronconi. =~ 

Mr. Balfe, as before, is director of the music, and conductor. 

The ballet departmeut is on the same extensive scale as 
formerly. It comprises the names of Carlotta Grisi, Marie~ 
Taglioni, Carolina Rosati, and Amalia Ferraris (from the San — 
Carlo, Naples——het first appearance) with others, among the 
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ladies; and Paul Taglioni, M. Charles, and M. Gosselin, wite 
others, among the gentlemen, Cerito and her husband are 
not named. : : 

In the vocal depattment, we are informed, arrangements 
are pending with other celebrated artists ‘‘of the highest 
merit;” in*the ballet arrangements are also pending with 
other artists “of reat attraction.” 

Her Majesty's Theatre will open, on Tuesday with Medea, 
the principal characters being sustained by Madlle. Parodi, 
Madame Giuliani, Signori Calzolari, Michelli, and Belletti. 
M. Paul Taglioni’s new ballet, called Les Metamorphoses, in 
which Carlotta Grisi will appear in seyeh costumes, and fight 
with swords and pistols, will conclide. the entertainments. 
Marie aglioni will dance, and Pugni has composed the 
music, Nadatid continues in his old post, as conduetor of 
the ballet. 





JENNY LIND’S VISIT TO AMERICA, 
(From the Liverpool Times.) 


Tutre have been many reports in circulation as to the 
intended visit of this amiable and gifted lady ta the United 
States. We are now enabled to state the facts and particulars 
on the best atithority—that of a private letter from Madlle. 

And, and a perusal of the dociments relating to the engage- 
ment, with which we have been favoured by Mr. Barnum’s 
agent. The lattet were signed at Lubeck on the 9th inst., 
and are in substance as follows, omitting the sums of money 
out of delicacy to Madlle. Lind, with the remark that those 
already specified by some of our cotemporaries are quite incor- 
rect. Mr. Barnum, the speculator, agrees to provide Madile. 
Lind a waiting-maid, servant to superintend the baggage for 
herself and party, to pay all travelling expetises, includin 
those of her companion (the amiable relative who accompanie 
her in England), a secretary, and the professional fees of M. 
Benedict and Signor Belletti, the musical conductor, and the 
vocalist whom he has particularly selected; to place at her 
disposal in each city a carriage and a pair of horses, and to 
secure her a certain sum for cach concert or ofatorio in which 
she shall sing. ‘That after seventy-five concerts, if Mr. 
Barnum shall have realised a sum named, exclusive of all 
current expenses, then, in addition to the first amount, a 
further sum of one-fifth of nightly profits on the remaining 
seventy-five concerts. We may state that the terms given to 
Messrs. Benedict and Belletti are very liberal—such as, in 
reference to Mr. Benedict, could alone have tempted him from 
his eminent position in the metropolis. Madile. Lind, on her 
part, agrees to sing in 150 concerts, including oratorios, within 
one year, if possible—or if not, within eighteen months; to 
have full contro] as to the number of nights or concerts in 
each week, and the number of pieces in each concert ;~—the 
former, as well as the latter, to be conditional on her health 
and safety of voice. It is furthet proposed that the life of 
Madile. Lind, and that of each of her assistants, shall be 
insured for the full amount of their engagements; in case of 
death, half of the sum to be paid to their heirs or assigns, the 
remainder to Mr. Barnum. The party to leave for Anietica 
the last week in August or first week in September... During 
the interim, Madlle. Lind will remain on the Continent, 
singing for various charities, and will pay @ visit of some 
duration to Stockholm, her native city. The following is a 
copy of the letter addressed by Madlle. Lind to Mr. Barnum :— 

; _Lubeck, 8th January, 1850. 

S1r,—At the request of your agent, Mr, ————~, who is now here, and 
whose object is, at the earliest opportunity, to advise you, I beg to state 


that I have this day concluded to accept the terms made me for you, by 
him, to the effect of visiting the United States of America professionally, 
under your auspices, the détails of which are set forth if a formal mutual 
agreement; and I cannot but express my gratitude for the anxiety you 
and your agent evince to render my intended tour replete with comfort. 
Trusting thé speculation may meet your most sanguine expectation, is 
my most ardent desire; and mo endeavours to secure which shall be 
wanting (God granting me health) on the part of, sir, yours, most re- 
spectfully, . . . Jenny Linp.. 
To P. T. Barnum, ‘Esquire, Iranistah Villa, Bridgeport, 
. Connecticut, United States. 

(True copy, witnessed by me, Jenny Lind.) 


As evidence of the ‘noble spirit which always aniniates this 
greatly-gifted lady, we may state, that a further condition in 
the contract stipulates that she shall be at full liberty to sing 
for charitable ptirposes whenever she may desire so todo. That 
she will have the greatest reception the United States has ever 
yet given to artistic talent, there can be little doubt; and we 
venture to prorhoey ‘that enthusiasm will increase with the 
knowledge of her genius and character. Her-jidgment has 
been shown in the selection of two such able assistants as Mr. 
Benedict and Signor Belletti—the latter is a fine baritone, whio 
has sung with her almost through the whole of her career ; the 
former, a gentleman in manner and character, an artist in every 
sense of the term, one whom she has graced with her friend- 
ship, and who knows how to value it, 

The sums which our cotemporary, in delicacy, omits to 
specify, we can specify without indelicaey, since the affair has 
become generally notorious. Jetiny Lind is to receive £200 
for each of the 150 concerts—total, £30,000. Mr. Benedict is 
to receive £33 68, 8d. for eacli of the 150 concerts—total, 
£5000.. Signor Belletti is to receive £16 138, 4d. for each of 
the 150 concerts—total, £2500... These sums are ensured. 
The rest depends on the result of the speculation, We will 
take odds that Jenny Lind comes back with £60,000; Mr. 
Benedict, with £10,000; and Signor Belletti, with £5000, in 
their pockets. It is not generally known that Jenny Lind 
intends to devote the whole of her gainings in America to the 
building of a hospital at Stockholm.—Ep. M. W.] 





HAYDN. 


Tue followirig is a complete list of the works written by 
Haydn; during his residence in London, copied from his 
Journal :— 


Orfeo, an opera seria; 6 symphonies; sinfonia concertante; “ The 
Tempest,” a chorus; 3 symphonies; air for David, Sen’r; Macone for 
Gallini; 6 quartets: 3 sonatas for Drodevif (Broderip) ; 3 sonatas tor P. ; 
3 sonatas for M. Johnson; 1 sonatain F minor; 1 sonatain G; “ The 
Dream ;”’ 1 compliment for Harring on; 6 English songs; 100 Scotch 
songs; 50 ditto; 2 divertimentos for the flute; 3 symphonies; 4 
songs for F.; 2 marches; 1 air for Mistress P. ; 1 “* God save the King;” 
1 air, with orchestra accompaniment; “ Invocation to Neptune;” 1 
canon—*“ The Ten Commandments ;”" | march—“ The Prince of Wales;” 
2 divertimentos for several voices; 24 minuets and German airs for 
dancing; 12 ballads for Lord A.; different songs; canons; 1 song with 
orchestra accompaniments for Lord A,; 4 country dances; 6 songs; 
overtures for Convent Garden; air for Madame Banti; 4 Scotch songs ; 
2 songs; 2 country dances ; 3 sonatas for Broderich (Broderip). 


So that English roast-beef, English plum-pudding, and 
English beer, did not succeed in making “ Papa Haydn” lazy. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Tue first concert for the present season took place on 
Monday. The appearance of the Hanaver Squere Rooms 
‘betokened a full subscription, We are pleased at this; for, 





\ with all the faults that may be Jaid to its charge, the Phils . 
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harmonic Society is one of the strongholds of good music in 
this country. The following was the programme :=—= 





Part I. 





Mozart. 





Sinfonia in C, No. 6 (Jupiter) ‘ ° 7 
Recitative, ‘‘ Say what reward,” and Trio, ‘* Seek not 
youth” (4 Night in Granada), Miss Louisa Pyne, 

_ Mr. Benson, and Mr. Machin ° ; . 
Quartetto, Op. 12, two violins, viola, and violoncello, 








C. Kreutzer. 

















Messrs. Sainton, Blagrove, Hill, and Lucas - Mendelssohn, 
Recitativo, “Non paventar,” and Aria, “ Infelice scon- 
solato”’ (Jl Flauto Magico), Miss Louisa Pyne - Mozart. 
Hie |! Overture, Euryanthe . ° ° ° - Weber, 
Part II. 
Sinfoniain D, No.2 . f ‘ ¥ . Beethoven, 
Duetto, “Dearest, let thy footsteps” (Faust), Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Machin ° ° - Spohr. 
Recitativo, ‘‘Cease, O cease,” and Trio. “The flocks 
ae shall leave the mountains” (Acis and Galatea), Miss 
Ai Louisa Pyne, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Machin » Handel. 
i - Cherubini. 





Overture, Les Deux Journées r . 
Conductor, Mr, Costa. 






Hy The symphonies and overtures were very finely executed. 
ie An occasional exception might be made to the time in which 
certain movements were taken; but to find fault in detail on 
the present occasion would be hypercriticism, an excess of 
zeal to which we are not given. The quartet, an early and a 
beautiful work of Mendelssohn, was well played, and the 
canzonetia, in G minor, encored. The vocal feature of the 
evening was the song from Zauberfidtte, which Miss Louisa 
Pyne sang perfectly well. The young lady was much ap- 
plauded, and as it was her débdt at the Philharmonic Concerts, 
her best well-wishers must have been entirely satisfied. 

The want of novelty was the chief drawback to this excel- 
lent concert. The two overtures have been sadly worn. The 
introduction of quartets we cannot but think a mistake. They 
sound comparatively insignificant after the symphonies and 
overtures, and with all the talent of Messrs. Sainton, Blagrove, 
Hill, and Lucas, this was felt, on Monday night, by the 
majority of the audience. 

The band of the Philharmonic retains its supremacy. Mr. 
Costa has made one or two alterations, one of which, involving 
the appointment of Mr. Nicholson to the post of first oboe, is 
of great benefit to the wind department. Mr. Costa was 
received, when he entered the orchestra, with flattering tokens 
of esteem. At present all looks well for the Philharmonic. 
We recommend the directors, however, not to give concerts 
for the future without a concerto or solo of any kind. The 
subscribers will have a right to complain if they do. They 
can hear a quartet in many places, but a concerto in few. 

We regret that an unusually full number prevents us from 
speaking more at length of the first concert, but, before quit- 
ting the subject, we take leave to quote an extract from the 
notice of a morning contemporary, in which there are some 
solid remarks :— 









































“The Philharmonic Society has now atrived at the 37th year of its 
existence. The principles upon which it was founded are generally known 
and clearly understood. The encouragement and effective performance 
of the highest class of instrumental, or rather orchestral, music, was the 
professed object of the association. This branch of the art, since the time 
when Salamon engaged Haydn to write twelve grand symphonies ex- 
pressly for bis London concerts, had fallen into undeserved neglect. The 
means of restoring it to public notice existed in the metropolis, and the 
scattered materials, at the instance of severa! professors of standing, were 
gathered together in a body, under the title of the Philharmonic Society. 
Although orchestral music was the predominnat consideration, concerts 
and solos for various instruments, now regarded as indispensable features, 
were added shortly afterwards, and, ultimately, vocal music, which was 























altogether foreign to the original plan, Both innovations, however, were | 


commendable, since the variety they afforded gave agreeable relief to the 
grand orchestral pieces, which, presented in uninterrupted succession, 
stood the chance of becoming monotonous. At first, performers of every 
class attended gratuitously, but the liberal patronage of the public, which 
far exceeded previous anticipations, verv soon enabled the society to pay 
for the services of every artist engaged in the concerts. It is, conse- 
quently, to public support that the Philharmonic Society is indebted for 
the high position it has acquired, and it is to public support that it must 
look for continued prosperity. The duty of those intrusted with the 
protection of the public interest is, therefore, to watch the conduct of 
the seven annually-elected members, who direct the policy of the suciety, 
and to comment upon their proceedings without reserve. ‘he history 
of the progress of the Philharmanic Society, from its commencement 
up to a recent period, has already appeared in these columns. From 
this it may be gathered that, although the annual directors have, in a 
great measure, carried out the proposed intentions of the association 
with active integrity, they have had many sins to answer for—sins, 
however, rather of omission than commission, One of the great errors 
with which we have to reproach them is, that they have not kept 
pace with the times. While retaining their high prices, and persist- 
ing to assume the exclusive position for so many years undoubtedly 
enjoyed, they -have failed to take advantage of what was going on 
without the pale of their jurisdiction. With the dearest musical con- 
certs in the dearest country of the world, they have not always 
succeeded in providing their subscribers with the best entertainment. 
New works of importance have fréquently remained unnoticed, until 
they have been absolutely compelled by the voice of public opinion to 
produce them. In many instances, compositions that should have been 
heard years ago have never even been tried by the Philharmonic orchestra. 
Artists of European eminence have been allowed to visit and quit London 
without any notice being taken of them by the Society. It is unneces- 
sary to quote the names and enter into minute particulars, since these 
are matters of notoriety; but we must warn the Philharmonic that a 
new line of conduct must be pursued, if the continuance of public 
patronage be desirable. Music hes made large advances since the year 
_1813, and it is to be regretted that a retrospect of the annual concerts 
would help us to a very imperfect history of the different stages of its 
progress, Large gaps would have to’ be traversed, and many eminent 
and important names; skipped over, without fany evidence of the 
influence they have exercised on the gradual, development of the art. 
But a truce to homly. Let us hope that another season will show that 
the Philharmonic Society, impressed’ with the force of circumstances, 
imbued with the spirit of the age, are ready to march onward, and by 
fresh energy to keep pace with the events that.crowd around them. By 
these means alone can they hope to consolidate the hold they have so 
long maintained over the mind of the musical public.” 


We have a thorough conviction that) these strictures, as 
calmly delivered as they are evidently well meant, will not 
fall altogether unheeded by those to whose consideration they 
are addressed. ; 





SPHOR. 


Tue accident which occurred to this great composer from a 
severe fall is generally known. In the first reports serious 
‘fears were entertained for his recovery. The following extract 
froma letter of his daughter, which, with the‘notice of the 
accident, was inadvertently omitted from our last, will however 
explain the matter more fu'ly :— 


“ We are under considerable anxiety about Spohr. We had very slip-~ 
pery weather for many weeks, and, among many others, he fell, and was 
taken up insensible. When he came to himself, he insisted on proceed- 
ing to a rehearsal to which he was bound. He had violent pain in the 
head before bis physician forebade his going out, and conducted an 
opera, a concert, and rehearsals, At length it became much worse, and 
now, for a fortnight, he has been confined to his room. His physician 
persists in treating it as a matter of no consequence ; but there are some 
symptoms which make’me feel very anxious-about him. He is out of 
heart about himself, and said to me the other day that there had been 
times when he felt as if he had been losing his senses, so much had his 
head been affected. I much fear he will never thoronghly recover, for a 
fall on the head to a man of his age and bulk is a serious calamity.” 


We have much pleasure in announcing, however, that Spohr 
is in aspeedy way of recovery. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS, 


Tne last of the six chamber concerts occurred on Saturday, 
the 2nd instant, at St. Martin’s Hall. The attendance was 
very numerous and overflowed the room. The programme 
was as follows :—~ on 


Part I. 

Qu'ntet in E minor (MS.), two violins, two tenors, and 
violoncello, Messrs. Blagrove, Mori, Weslake, Trust, 
and G. Calkin—first time of performance . . J. B. Calkin, 

Song, ‘I arise from dreams of thee,” Miss Dolby - G.A.Macfarren, 

Quartet, ‘The maid who’d wish to slumber,” Misses 
Thornton, Rooke, Owen, and Panchaud (Oracle) , Winter. 

Canzonet, “Truth in absence,” Miss Rainforth . &. B. Harper. 

Sonata Duo in E, for two performers on one pianoforte, 

Miss Kate Loder and Mr. W. C. Macfarren—first 

time of performance ° nee ° » W.C,Macfarren. 
Song from Ruy Blas, Misses Rainforth, Thornton, 

Griesbach, Rooke, Dolby, Owen, and Panchaud 

(with String Quartet Accompaniment) . « Mendelssohn. 

Part Il, 

two tenors, violoncello, 

Mori, Weslake, 


Sestet in A minor, two violins, 
and contra-basso, Messrs. Blagrove, 
Trust, Guest, and Severn = Mayseder. 

Song, “ The Fairies’ Invitation,’” Miss Owen . &£. Perry. 

Canone, “ Perfida Clori,*” Misses Rainforth, Rooké and 
Griesbach ‘ 4 

_ Bong, “Let me not have. this 

| 


; ‘ é « Cherubini. 
gloomy view,” Miss 
Dolby é J F é - MissL. Barker. 
Triple Concerto in D minor, three pianofortes, Miss 
Calkin, and Messrs. F. B. Jewson and C. E. Hors- 
Jey (with orchestral accompaniments) » J. @. Bach. 
Accompanist, Mr. C. E. Stephens, . 
Director. . . . «Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


The only instrumental piece we were enabled to hear was 
the Sonata. Duo of Mr. W. C. Macfarren, a work of remark- 
able merit. The scherzo-was encored; and the whole work 
applauded with much warmth. The only vocal piece we heard 
was the song from Ruy Blas, with which, had Mendelssohn 


been alive and present, he would not by any means have been ' 


satisfied« 

Itis our intention ‘to ‘enter at length into the “ British 
Society’ of Musicians question,” in a future number. Mean- 
while we have reprinted underneath, an article from a con- 
temporary, with the spirit of which we entirely concur. 


For many years past, the Society of British Musicians. 


has been almost a dead letter to the great musical public. 
The association was formed in 1834, for the encouragement of 
native musicians of all denominations; their production in 
public, both as executants and composers; and the general 
advancement of the art, in so far as that could be made 
subservient to the professed views of the body.. The numbér 
- of members was limited to 150, and the first evidence of their 
- activity was given in a series of six instrumental and vocal 
concerts, at the Hanover Square Rooms, for which the 
subscription was one guinea. _ These concerts, which were on 
the largest scale, with grand orchestra, and programme 
according to the Philharmonic arrangement, were prodigiously 
successful. Unknown talent, by their help, emerged from 
obscurity. -Composers, pianists, violinists, &c,, were brought 
forward, who, but for them, might long have waited for a 
chance. The concerts became notorious, and were quizzed by 
the enemies of the “native talent cry,” as it was termed, 
. under the sobriquet of ‘the three-and-sixpenny concerts.” 
. The Society of British Musicians, however, in one season, 
made a step in public favor; their existence was acknowledged 
by the public, and respected no less than feared by those who 
had previously. enjoyed a monopoly in musical affairs, to the 
total exclusion of others, who, with perhaps higher claims to 
distinction, had not enjoyed the same means of obtaining it. 


But no sooner had the Society of British Musicians made one 
step forward, than they retraced it backward. Their number, 
already too large, was, by the vote of the majority, increased 
to 350, and the price of the concerts raised to one guinea and 
a half. It was thought by those who proposed, and those 
who supported this motion, that the increase of numbers 
would insure a proportionate increase of interest, and that 
raising the prices of admission, while not endangering the sale 
of tickets, might save the concerts from the stigma of being 
nicknamed the ‘“‘ three-and-sixpenny concerts.” (Cheap 
musical performances were then not dreamt of by our 
professors and speculators.) But this was only playing into 
the hands of the enemy. The vast body of members—each 
of whom had a voice and a vote at the general meetings, when 
the annual committee of nine managing directors was elected, 
when accounts were submitted, laws modified, expunged, or 
introduced, and other important matters considered—the vast 
body of members soon gave evidence of a proportionate 
diversity of conflicting opinions. ‘The speedy result was 
confusion and dissension. Every member had his own 
private notion of what was the primary object of the Society. 
Composers urged that it was to bring forward their works— 
players and singers that it was to give them the means of 
being beard in public—until it was not easy to explain clearly 
what really had been the original intention of the founders. 
From this time forward, the prospects of the Society, which 
had opened so brightly, began to darken. At every general 
meeting some law was modified, some new feature in the 
organization of the body introduced. - What to-day was 
altered, to-morrow was restored to its original shape, and the 
day after, remodelled. As every member could not be 
allowed to play, as every member's works could not be 
produced, nobody was altogether satisfied. The orchestral 
performers, who, at first, gave their services gratuitously, for 
the benefit of the common weal, finding they derived no 
immediate advantage from the sacrifice, insisted upon being 
) paid ; but the subscriptions having materially fallen off, the 
Society could not afford this extra outlay, and the grand 
concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms were abandoned in 
consequence. By this time, .it was apparent to all capable of 
reflection, that the origin of the Society of British Musicians 
had been based upon a fallacy, or upon a doctrine not clearly 
understood... Composers. and solo performers who had no 
other means of making themseives heard, were the only 
members manifestly benefitted by the public concerts. To 
the orchestral performers, who had the arduous task of trying, 
rehearsing, and publicly executing a countless number of MS. 
compositions—five-sixths of which were, in all probability, of 
little worth—there was no direct prospect of ultimate reward. 
To singers and players of eminence, who had contrived to 
flourish without the assistance of any exclusive association, 
the Society was equally superfluous, while to known and 
tried composers the promised advantages were not less illusory. 
It became, therefore, a fair question why a large body of 
musical professors should continue associated for the exclusive 
advantage of a few young and inexperienced composers. ~The 
consideration of this question led to a division of opinion, and 
the Seciety split into two factions—composers and executants. 
The former were for limiting the number of members, the 
latter for extending them indefinitely ; each section, of course, 
having its own particular interest in view—the one glory, the 
other profit. Meanwhile, the grand orchestral concerts had 
dwindled into chamber soirées, which were continued with 
few interruptions, up to Jast year, in a very small room, in 





Berners Street. The audiepce was limited to the members 
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and their own particular friends; the press took very little 
notice of their proceedings, and the public almost: forgot 
that a Society of British Musicians existed—when, a month 
or two ago, a series of six chamber concerts was announced to 
take place in the small room of St, Martin’s Hall, under the 
direction of the committee. 

There can be no possible reason why a body of native artists 
should not give a series of performances at St. Martin's Hall, 
at which their compositions may be heard by the public; but 
it is, we think, somewhat anomalous to style them the ‘* Con- 
certs of the Society of British Musicians”’—a title which 
suggests the conclusion, to those who know no better, that all 
this country possesses of musical talent and eminence is con- 
cerned in them, while, in sober truth, they are comparatively 
of minor importance, and have little or nothing to distinguish 
them from the numberless soirées and matinées of chamber 
music now going on in this metropolis. The principal, and, 
indeed, exclusive object of the Society—as may be seen by a 
reference to the first books of laws—was to introduce British 
composers and British performers to the public. Such was 
the avowed intention of Mr. Tatton, the founder, unanimously 
agreed to at the first general meeting, and publicly announced 
as an apology for the association. But so far as composers 
are concerned this object has been abandoned, Beethoven 


and Mendelssohn, in respect to advantages derived, are quite: 


as much members of the Society of British Musicians as Mr. 
Stephens and Mr, Greaves; indeed, their right of member- 
ship is more Jargely exercised, since their works are oftener 
performed. What plea, therefore, can the association put 
for retaining its original title? Mr. Dando’s quartet 
concerts in the city, or Mr. Thomas’s at the Literary 
Institutions, might with equal propriety be styled concerts of 
a “Society of British Musicians,” since, although British 
compositions are carefully ayoided, the executants are for the 
most part British by birth, and members of the original 
Society. It is evident, therefore, that either the Society of 
British Musicians must remodel itself entirely or dissolve. 
The latter course would be the wiser, Its further existence, 
under the present circumstances, is an absurdity. 


(From the Times.) 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 
(From an occasional Contributor.) 


Tux third concert of the spring series took place on the 
6th instant, and was crowded to excess. For this the directors 
owe no little thanks to the fine weather, which has continued 
for some days past. The programme was quite a Wednesday 
Concert programme in the old style; and, with some few 
exceptions, did not invite a very minute analysis. The ballads 
outnumbered to a considerable extent the other features of the 
programme, und became more tiresome as the concert pro- 
gressed. The ercores were even more tiresome than the 
ballads. However, enough has been said on this subject. 
We suppose this kind of music pleases the director, and we 
are not so inhuman as to grudge any fellow-creature a mo- 
ment’s happiness, even if, while patiently contributing to it, 
we ourselves endure some pain both of mind and body. 

The concert commenced with Haydn’s symphony in G, 
which has been nicknamed The Surprise. Although one of 
the smallest and youngest of the composer's orchestral works, 
The Surprise was heartily enjoyed by the audience, It was 
given with clearness and precision by the band (which, how: 
ver,,was no * surprise’); and was followed by a trio, duet, 





and three songs from Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor 
These trio, duet, and three songs in| the programme are 
facetiously called a ‘‘ selection; but why a “‘ selection,” any 
more than a fife and cymbals are an orchestra, we shall not under- 
take to show. The various morceaux have as little to do one 
with another as the violins and oboes with the wooden 
hammers introduced. by M. Jullien in his celebrated and 
easily-heard polka called the “Row Polka” for distinction. 
But the singers did good service in their interpretation of 
these well-worn tunes—these venerable and impossible-to-be- 
forgotten, staves. Miss Lucombe gained great applause in. 
the cavatina, “ Regnava nel silenzio;” and with Mr. Dela- 
vanti in the.duet, “ My sufferings and sorrow,” divided the 
honours of a ** dis.” Miss Lucombe was also favoured with 
an encore all to herself. in the Scoteh song, “ ’Twas within a 
mile of Edinbro’ town.” Mr. Sims Reevés, in first-rate 
voice, was applauded to the echo in the **Fra poco,” “ The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and ‘*The Death of Nelson,” each 
and every of which he was called upon to repeat by the 
universal lungs of his excited and difficult-to-be-satisfied 
audience. Herr Formes sang Rossini’s. ‘‘ Largo al factotum” 
like lightning, and Shields’ vigorous old song, ‘‘ The Wolf,” 
like thunder. He.was enthusiastically called upon to sing 
them both again, and obeyed the summons with brisk alacrity. 
The Misses Williams made their appearance after a somewhat 
lengthened absence, and were cordially welcomed by the audi- 
ence. They. sang the “ Serbami ognor di fido,” from Rossini’s 
Semtramide, Holmes’ pretty duet, ‘* The Swiss Maidens,” and 
Mendelssohn’s * O, ‘wert thou in: the cauld blast ;” Miss M. 
Williams sang (alone) ‘Home sweet Lome,” ‘I’vé sat 
in gilded palaces” (Williams), and ‘‘ John Anderson, my jo.” 
Need we say, that duets and solos were equally well executed 
by the charming and accomplished sisters. Miss Isaacs was 
encored, both in Rodwell’s ballad about ** May,” and in Moore’s 
about the ‘* Meeting of the Waters.” 

M. Thalberg made his last appearance, previous.to his de- 
parture for a tour on the Continent. ‘The fantasias he selected 
for the occasion were the Mosé in Egitto and the Masaniello. 
These are as popular as. they are well known, and it would be 
superfluous, if it were possible, to say more of them than has 
been already said. M. Thalberg played with his accustomed 
brilliancy, and that unfailing certainty which is a mighty 
charm in his execution. The Mosé being redemanded, the 
great Sigismund substituted Ais carnival, viz., the serenade 
from Don Pasquale, interspersed with Thalbergian effects. 
The audience were again electrified, and their surprise was 
vented in unanimous clappings of hands. 

At the conelusion of the first part the band gave Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, and scherzo, and Wedding March to 4 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, The overture and scherzo were 
played with admirable effect, Mr. Ribas giving the difficult 
flute part at the end of the scherzo in a masterly manner. The 
Wedding March was considerably marred by clumsy and care- 
less playing of one of the trombones. An orchestra of such 
reputation as the orchestra of the ‘ Wednesday. Concerts,” 
should not be exposed to these animadversions ; but it is not 
the first time we have had to make record of similar negli- 
gence in the same March. It should not be allowed to occur 
again. Herold’s overture to Zampa, and Auber's Fra Diavolo, 
were played with great spirit. But these be no great novelties. 
Herr Anschuez is an excellent conductor, and deserves great 
praise for the ¢lever manner in which he conducted the 
orchestra and vocal pieces. pore tied 

We hope shortly to see an announcement of one of the 
“¢ grand nights” promised by the directors in their prospectus, 
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and look forward to it with the greatest confidence, knowing 
that the directors have never yet broken faith with the 
public; and that with such excellent vocalists and orchestra, 
there is every reason to expect an entertainment something 
better than the regular miscellaneous concerts. 





BERNHARD MOLIQUE’S CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Herr Mottqve began a series of three evening concerts, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday evening. The 
programme was highly interesting as the following will show ;— 


Part I, 
Quartet in F minor, Op, 28, two violins, tenor, and. 
* violoncello—first time in this country—B. Molique, 
Master Carrodus (pupil of Molique), Messrs. Mellon 
and Hausmann é . é é ° 
Chaconne, with variations for the violin—Bach, with 
accompaniment of the pianoforte -—- Mendelssohn, . 
B. Molique and Mdlle, Molique. 
Two Sacred Songs, “Out of the depths have I cried 
unto Thee,” and “ Bless the Lord, O my son,” 


Molique. 


Miss Dolby e Py e « . Molique. 
Trio in C minor, Op. 66, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, Mdlle, Molique, B, Molique, and Mr. Haus- 
mann ° ° ° ° ° - Mendelssohn. 
Part JI, , 
Three Melodies for violin and pianoforte—Andante, 
F sharp minor; Vivace, A major; Moderato, 
A minor—B. Molique and Malle. Molique F 
Song, ‘‘ The First Violet,” Miss Dolby . ’ 
Quartet Brillant in A major, Op. 68, two violins, tenor, 
and violoncello, Messrs, Molique, Carrodus, Mellon, 
and Hausmann. ° 4 ‘ + Spohr, - 

We cannot offer a decided opinion of the new quartet in ® 
single hearing. It would be unjust to a work so elaborate 
and important. We understood enough, however, to be 
impressed with the learning and ingenuity which the whole 
work displays, and to be in love with the beauty of the 
slow movement, in which the free and melodious part-writiog 
is remarkable. The quartet was finely played. It is unne- 
cessary to say that Herr Molique executed his own music 
admirably. M. Carrodys, his pupil, is quite a youth. His 
talent is remarkable, and under such guidance as that of Herr 
Molique, he cannot fail to become distinguished. Mr. Car- 
rodus Played the second violin in the quartet like a master— 
with equal point and correctness. Mr. Alfred Mellon is almost 
as efficient on the alioas he is on the violin, whichis no smal] 
thing to say. Every one knows what a thorough musician is 
Herr Hausmann, and how well he reads the works of the 
classical masters. A fine ensemble in such hands was there- 
fore not astonishing. The quartet was warmly received and 
will be heard again with pleasure. 

The Chaconne of Bach is the same which Juseph Joachim 
layed at the Musical World concert, in 1847, when Mr, 
Lindsay Sloper executed Mendelssohn’s pianoforte accom - 
pasimjent It is therefore not requisite to describe it. Herr 
Molique excelled himself in the performance of this piece. 
Fire, expression, and faultless mechanism went hand in hand. 
A prodigious sensation was produced upon the audience, who 
applauded so much that the violinist was compelled to return 
and acknowledge the compliment. 

Miss Molique made her debut on this occasion, and was, in 
the fullest acceptation of the word, successful. She deserved 
her success right well, Miss Molique plays the pianoforte 
like a true musician, While not wanting in expression, she 
has no exaggeration of style. Her mechanism is exceedingly 
good, her touch light and crisp, and her general execution very 
neat. In the superb trio of Mendelssohn, which taxes the 


Molique. 
Mendelssohn, 
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utmost resources of the pianist, as in the same great master’s 
modest and ingenious accompaniment to the Chaconne of 
Sebastian Bach, she was equally at home and equally effective. 
The audience were indulgent to Miss Molique, but their ap- 
plause was well bestowed. 

The three ‘ melodies”* are all gems. They are songs 
without words, and do not at all resemble Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne worte ; they are fugitive thoughts, and do not at 
all resemble the Pensées Fugitives of Ernst and Weller, In 
other words, they have, among other merits, the highest one 
of originality. The ‘ Melodies” were charmingly played by 
Herr and Miss Molique, and pleased unanimously, 

Spohr’s quartet is light and brilliant, but not interesting 
enough for its length, We know very many of his infinitely 
superior ; and so does Herr Molique, whose reason for intro- 
ducing it puzzles us. That it was admirably executed will be 
readily believed. 

The sacred songs of Herr Molique are of a strictly devo- 
tional character ; the words are aptly illustrated in the music, 
Of the two, we prefer the last, although it is of a yery mourn- 
ful character. Miss Dolby sang them both most beautifully. 
In the touching romance of Mendelssohn, Miss Dolby sang 
with such exquisite feeling that we almost dreamed we saw the 
“ Last Violet” in her hands, and she weeping over its decay. 
We have seldom listened to expression more lovely and more 
simple. 

Altogether, Herr Molique’s first concert was worthy of his 
reputation, and will lead those who were present to look out 
anxiously for the second, 

i 





MR. STERNDALE BENNETT’S CLASSICAL CHAMBER 
CONCERTS. 


Tu second concert, on Tuesday evening, was attended by 

a crowded and fashionable assembly. The Hanover Rooms 

presented a very brilliant appearance—somewhat unusual, 

indeed, at so early a period of the season, A glance at the 
programme will show that the company were not drawn 
together by music of the populat or ad captandum school, but 
by that which Mr. Bennett is accustomed to produce at his 
concerts :— 

Part I. 

Chamber Trio in A major; Op. 26; pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, Mr. W. S. Bennett, Herr Molique, and 
Signor Piatti : ° ° - P 

Song, “ Friihlingslied” (the Charmer), : Miss A. Wil- 
liams ° ; . * ° ° 

Preludes and Fugues, pianoforte; Prelude and Fugue 
in C sharp minor—Seb. Bach; Suite Cinquitme 
(Suite de Pisces) ° ° j 

Duet in A minor, Op. 23, pianoforte and violin, Herr 
Molique and Mr. W. 8. Bennett é 


Part II, 

Selections, pianoforte, Mr. W. S. Bennett—No. 8, Suites 
des Piéces, Op. 24; Romance, Geneyitye (by de- 
sire); Rondo Piacevole,Op.26 . 7 . W.S. Bennett, 

Sacred Duets ame a Set of Six), the Misses Williams, WS. Bennett. 

No. 1—“ Remember now thy Creator,”’ 
No. 3 (first time)—"‘ And who is he that will harm you.” 

Song, “‘ My childhood’s happy home,” Miss M. Wil- 
liams . i ‘ s . W. Williams. 

Sonata Duo in B flat major, Op. 45, 
violoncello, Mr. W. 8. Bennett and Signor Piatti , Mendelssohn. 


Mr. Bennett. was in splendid play throughout the evening. 
He was engored in. the air with variations (“ Harmonious 
Blacksmith”) of Suites de Pitees of Handel. The same com- 


W.S. Bennett. 
Mendelssohn. 


Hi ‘andel. ie 
Beethoven. 
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pliment was awarded to the pianist in his own exquisite Rondo 
Piacevole, which, however, he modestly declined. In the 
tranquil and beautiful Chamber Trio he was admirably assisted 
by his two accomplished coadjutors, Molique and Piatti. This 
trio is one of Sterndale Bennett's most unaffectedly attractive 
works, and was played to perfection. 

Beethoven’s duet with Molique went admirably, as did also 
Mendelssohn’s “Sonata duo,” in which Piatti’s magnificent 
violoncello playing was the theme of universal admiration. 

The selection from the “ Sacred Duets” could not have 
been entrusted to fitter hands than those of the fair and ac- 
coniplished sister vocalists. ‘ Remember now thy Creator,” 
sung by the same artists, with No. 2 from the same set, pro- 
duced a great effect at the Hereford Festival, last year, and 
was noticed by us at the time. The No. 8, which we heard 
for the first time on Tuesday night, is, perhaps, the best of the 
three. ~ 

The ballad sung by Miss M. Williams, and sung perfectly, 
was the composition, we believe, of her brother. It is ‘very 
pleasing, but was quite out of character with such a concert as 
Mr. Bennett’s; and this maugre the encore, and with all 
good feeling on our part towards the composer. We like a 
good ballad now and then; but we like it in its proper place. 

The concert went off with great éclat. 





M. ALEXANDER BILLET’S CONCERTS. 


: Ir any musical performances thoroughly carry out the aim 
and meaning of their title the Classical Concerts of M. Billet 
most assuredly do. There is no compromise in his sélettjons. 
The pieces he introduces are precisely sueh as he has an- 
nounced them to be, and no leaven of less serious matter is 
introduced to modify their effect or to rob them of their un- 
aided charm. M. Billet’s success was so great at the Bee- 
thoven Rooms that he has resumed his performances in a 
larger area—the chamber concert room of St. Martin’s Hall. 
The following highly interesting programme was given at the 
first concert, last night— 


Part I. 


Military Duet, in the style of an Overture, for two 

performers, pianoforte, MM. Levy and Billet - Mendelssohn, 
Duet, “Oh blest are young ladies,” the Misses Cole 

(King Charles IT.) A ° . . 
Grand Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, pianoforte, M. Billet. Beethoven. 
Two Part Song, “I would that my love could silently 

_ flow,” the Misses Cole. ‘ si + Mendelssohn, 

Suite in F (Suite de Pidces), pianoforte, M. Billet-— 
Adagio, Allegro, Adagio, and Fugue ° - Handel. 
F Part II. 
Grand Sonata in E flat, “the Farewell,” Op. 44.— 
pianoforte, M. Billet (for the First time in public) 
iuet, tho Mirses Cole. 
‘T'wo Characteristic Studies—piano, M. Billet * 
L’ Amabile, in E flat. 
L’Appassionata, in’ G minor. 
La Chasse, Etude Op. 29—Piano, M. Billet . . 
Rondo Capriccioso, in E, Op. 14, pianoforte, M. Billet 
Conductor, Mr. Levy. 

The room is stated to hold 500 persons, but there could 
not have been less than 600 present, Such a large attend- 
ance, to hear a single pianist interpret a selection of the works 
of the most classical masters, with only a few duets to break 
the continuous succession, is worthy of especial note, as a 
sign of the times. The audience were attentive from the 
beginning, but their interest increased after every piece, which 
was equally a compliment to M, Billet and to their own good 


Macfarren,’ 


Dussek, 
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S. Heller. 
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taste. We begin to think that the regeneration of. good 
pianoforte music is destined for accomplishment in Mr. 
Hullah’s new hall, by the aid of M. Billet. and other zealous 
workers in the true cause. 

The sonata of Beethoven—that tranquil one in A flat, 
which begins with an air, with variations as beautiful as 
itself—was chastely giveu. The scherzo brought out the 
powers of the performers to the greatest advantage, and was 
much applauded. The finale was delivered with neatness and 
rapidity of finger. 

In the fine suite of Handel we thought that M. Billet was a 
little too pedantic in the two adagios. Some of the turns and 
trills and “ bites” might have been spared; but this opinion 
is open to canvas, There was but one feeling about the 
brilliant style in which the allegro and the fugue were dashed 
off. The allegro was unanimously redemanded, and the 
fugue, one of the most clear and masterly of the composer, 
loudly applauded. How wonderfully painted are the two 
principal themes in this fugue, how opposite in character, yet 
how beautifully combined! and with what ingenuity is a 
mere fragment of the first theme employed as a counterpoint 
throughout ! 

Dussek's sonata, a glorious composition, was decidedly the 
feature of the concert. In richness of idea, breadth of outline, 
and variety of interesting detail, “‘ The Farewell to Clementi” 
—thus was it first entitled by Dussek, who dedicated his 
work to that intimate triend and rival from whom he learned 
so much—is inferior to no work of its school. All the four 
movements ase constructed on a grand plan and finely deve- 
loped. The opening adagio in E flat minor, the first part of 
the allegro moderato, the minuetto and trio, and the whole of 
the final rondo, are chefs d’ceuvres that would have done 
honour to any master. And yet this fine work of a fine 
master, written in the prime and manhood of his genius, has 
been so neglected by pianists, that thirty-eight years after the 
composer’s death, and sixty years since it was composed, 
M. Billet announces in his programme its “ first performance 
in public!” What, after this, the reader will say, is the use 
of composing great works for the pianoforte? We could 
easily answer the questian, had we the space and the incli- 
nation. 

The Farewell of Dussek was, as we have said, the feature 
of the evening, and M. Billet played it as though he intended 
it to be so. We have rarely heard a performance in which 
there was so little to criticise. Execution and style were 
equally to be praised, The sonata was immensely applauded, 
made a great sensation, and is sure to be asked foragain. So 
much the better for Mr, Coventry, who has published it, in 
Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Classical Practice.” 

-The studies of Bennett, the ‘ Chasse” of Stephen Heller, 
and the Andante and Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn, made 
an interesting chain of “specimens.” Each of these is in its 
way perfect. M. Billet played them all very well, but the 
Apassionata of Bennett, in G minor, was an especially fine 
example of energetic execntion, while Mendelssohn’s piece in 
which M. Billet took the rondo rather prestissimo than presto, 
astonished the audience by its brilliancy, and made a famous 
climax to the concert. 

The Misses Cole sang their three well chosen duets very 
charmingly, those of Mendelssohn more particularly. The 
duet of Macfarren, which is quite a gem, onght to be sung 
with fewer rallentandos. With less expression it would ex- 
press much more. The Misses Cole are clever and intelligent; 
they are advancing in public esteem, and are worthy to r¢- 


ceive good counsel, 
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M. Levy played the ‘‘ Military Duet” of Mendelssohn,* in 
which he took the first part, in a musician-like manner, and 
accompanied the duets with care and ability. 





AN@OAOTIA 


Avrov po orépavor mapa dixdios Taode Kpeuacrod 
Mipvere, uh mpomweTas_pvAda Tiwacco-evot, 

Obs daxpvois KareBpeta, karouBpa ‘yap omuat’ epwyTwv, 
*AAA’ br dvaryouerns avtdy Tonre Oipns 

Erdta®’ drep epadns enoy detov ws ay apmewoy 
‘H fav0h ye xipn Taya Saxpva min. 


Rest, my bright garland, here, by Psyche’s door, 
Nor rashly strew around thy purple leaves, 
Retain the tears with which my eyes run o’er, 
For, reft.of her, my Jonely spirit grieves ; 
Until the rosy nymph, in beauty drest, 
Forth from the house, like day’s glad star, appears, 
Then shed about her glittering hair and breast 
The silver dews of her sad lover's tears. 


Si bene quid memini cause sunt quinque bibendi. 
Hospitis adventus, presens sitis, atque fulura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quelilet altera causa.t 


If I remember well there are fine reasons, 

Which point to man for drinking proper seasons ; 
Firstly, to greet the coming of some stranger, 
He may drink freely without dread or danger ; 
Secondly, when he finds that thirst is present, 

To tipple much he’ll find extremely pleasant ; 
Thirdly, he’ll learn this way to banish sorrow, 
To drink to day, lest he be dry to morrow; 

The fourth cause is the goodness of the liquor, 
One first discovered by a Roman vicar ; 

Fifthly, ’tis said, no wise man e’er refuses 

Good drink, but takes his fill, whene’er he chooses; 
These are by Solomon declared the reasons, 
Which point to man for drinking proper seasons, 





DRAMATIC INTELLICEINCE. 


STRAND. 


On Monday night a dramatized version of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, by Mr. Tom Taylor, was produced. 

In this version the original story is followed with accu- 
racy, the omission of the vicar’s eldest son being the only 
important alteration in the skeleton of the plot, and the piece 
has consequently the faults which belong to every dramatized 
narrative of any length. There are places where the action 
does not move with the rapidity which we require in a properly 
constructed drama, and which therefore produce some tedium. 
But to a very large portion of the public the charm of seeing 
visibly represented on the stage a story with which they have 
familiarized themselves in the closet, is so great that all minor 
considerations are overlooked. Much as certain portions of 
the Vicar of Wakefield flagged last night, the fall of the 
curtain was followed by a burst of enthusiastic applause, and 
there is little doubt that it will have a lasting success. The 
work of adaptation is, on the whole, ably done, though a little 
more compression would have been advisable. The dialogue 
is taken from Goldsmith whenever it is possible, and that 
which Mr. Taylor has added is appropriate and characteristic. 
The story is distributed into three acts. The first represents 
the festivity of the hayfield, and terminates with the dance of 
Sir Roger de Coverly, executed with admirable spirit. The 
second comprises the abduction of Olivia, and the cheats prac- 





® Published by CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. 


+ Quand on demandait devant le Pere Sirmond, quoique fort sobre combine 
il falloit boire de coups dans un repas il repondoit toujours, &c., ut supra — 
Menagiana ii., 352, 





tised at the fair upon the vicar and his son. The return of 
Olivia and the prison scenes form the subject of the third act. 

The entire strength of the company is employed on this 

piece, and it is admirably played. We do not mean that many 
very powerful exhibitions of acting are called forth, for this is 
not in the nature of the subject, but almost all the characters 
are pictorially represented, so that the work of dramatic illus- 
tration is complete. Mr. Farren is the mild philosophical Dr, 
Primrose ; Mrs. Glover, his consequential wife, whose 
sustained pomp renders the touches of pathos more striking ; 
Mrs. Stirling is the tender and penitent Olivia; Mr. W. 
Farren, jun., is Mose:, and shows much talent in the assump- 
tion of “‘ gawkiness ;” Mr. H. Farren is Ephraim Jenkinson, 
a sort of personative part which affords him opportunity for 
considerable tact in rapid change of dress and character; Mr. 
Leigh Murray is the straightforward Burchell; Mrs. Leigh 
Murray is the pretended Miss Skeggs, into whom something 
of sentimentis infused, and acts the part with singular accuracy 
and refinement; Mr. Norton looks handsome and profligate 
as Squire Thornhill ; Mr. Bender comes out in broad country 
force as farmer Flamborough ; Mr. Turner gives a neat little 
bit of character as the gaoler ; and Miss Ellen Turner, as one 
of the vicar’s younger children, plays with much natural 
vivacity. The return of Olivia was the situation which told 
most as a histrionic exhibition. The mute agony of the 
father, with his face covered by his hands, represented by Mr. 
W. Farren, the affection of Mrs. Glover burstins through 
the veil of austerity, and the contrition of Mrs. Stirling, were 
exquisitely pathetic. The house was fully attended. 

A question connected with this piece, but wholly uncon- 
nected with its merits, has lately arisen. The statements are 
thus given by the 7'imes, without comment, abridged from a 
letter of Mr. Sterling Coyne :— 

“In the summer of 1847 Mr. Sterling Coyne proposed to Mr. Webster, 
lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, to write a drama on the Vicar of 
Wakefield. The piece was written in the autumn of that year, and read, 
confidentially, by Mr. W. Farren, as stage-manazer of the Haymarket. 
Circumstances prevented the production of Mr. Coyne’s piece as intended, 
and Mr. W. Farren quitting the Haymarket, entered upon the manage- 
ment of the New Strand. Shortly before last Christmas Mr, W. Farren 
applied to Mr. Coyne for the piece in question, but was informed by that 
gentleman that it was in the hands of Mr. Webster. Application was 
made by Mr. Coyne to Mr. Webster, but the latter declined relinquishing 
the piece, alleging that he intended shortly to produce it himself, and 
this reply was communicated by Mr. Coyne to Mr. Farren. Thus the 
matter rested until Friday week, when Mr. Coyne received a letter from 
Mr. Farren, stating that he was about to produce a drama founded upon 
the Vicar of Wakeficld. To this he wrote a reply, in which he remon- 
strated with Mr. W. Farren for having accepted a piece on a subject 
originally suggested by him (Mr. Coyne), and made known to Mr. Farren 
in his confidential position of stage-manager. Since these events Mr. 
Coyne has communicated with Mr. Tom Taylor, the author of the Strand 
piece, who admits that the suggestion came from the stage-manager of the 
New Strand, but adds that Mr. AJbert Smith had an idea of dramatizing 
the story. two years ago, and had transfeired to him (Mr. Taylor) his 
property in the notion, admitting at the same time that he knew of the 
existence of Mr. Coyne’s piece before he wrote his own. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Coyne, and also Mr. Webster, consider themselves 


uufairly treated.” 

With all deference to Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. W. Farren, 
and Mr. Albert Smith, we can hardly wonder at the conclu- 
sion to which Messrs. Sterling Coyne and Webster have 
arrived. 

ST. JAMES’S. 

Frencn Prays.—Opera Comique.—Since our last, M. 
Chollet has bid farewell to the English public, taking with 
him the best. wishes of all who have had the good fortune to 
witness his. admirable performances, M. Chollet has played 





in five operas—Le Val d’Andorre, Le Mattre de Chapelle, 
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Zampa, Le Roi ad’ Yeetot, and Le Postillon de Lonjumeau—in 
all of which he has been eminently successful. In adverting 
to these operas as they were produced, we have frequently in- 
clined to some particular part as that in which the accom- 
plished artist more conspicuously shines ; but further consider- 
ation has suspended our decision, and we are now farther 


-than ever from coming to a definite preference. Nothing can 


certainly surpass his easy, confident, modest assurance as the 
recruiting officer in the Val d’ Andorre; but at the same time 
how gravely humorous and earnest he appears in the Mattre 
de Chapelle ; what fire and energy he throws into the part of 
Zampa; how interesting and unassuming he is in the Roi 
@’ Yvetot ; how joyous, and light-hearted as the Postilion, and 
how sentimentally lack-a-daisical in the part of St. Phar, the 
tenor of the Académie Royal de Musique, in the same opera. 
We repeat that we are at a loss to decide which is M. Chollet’s 
best part, all being so eminently good. In discussing the 
merits of an actor, the critic has no right to attach himself to 
some weak point, and thence draw his conclusions to the 
detriment of the artist. He should never lose sight of the 
general intentions of the performance itself, but taking into 
consideration the objects of both author and composer, he 
should judge if they have succeeded in a satisfactory manrer. 
It is thus that we have formed our opinion of M. Chollet, as 
well as of the music of the opera comique. Although, perhaps, 
not faultless, either as a singer or an actor, he so combines 
very eminent qualities as both, that he may be said to stand 
unequalled in his own peculiar line. We may be allowed to 
express our meaning further by another example: whén the 
Caid was produced gt the St. James’s Theatre, we gave it our 
unqualified approbation, of course with the reservations we 
have previously stipulated. But some of our acute contem- 
poraries, condemning the libretto as trashy and nonsensical 
wished M. Ambroise Thomas a better book for his next opera. 
Now, the dibreito is certainly not * trashy ;” it had many 
smart and occasionally witty allusions, besides being decidedly 
humorous and amusing. That it was a caricature we grant ; 
but such was the aim of the author, or why did he style it an 
opera bouffon ? The Caid is simply a broad farce, a burlesque, 
and we should as soon think of looking for sense in a panto- 
mime as in an opera of this description. 

On Friday week, M. Chollet took his leave in two operas— 
Zampa and the first act of the Postillon de Lonjumeau. He 
played and sang with his accustomed success, and was re- 
called at the end of the performance with Madlie. Charton, 
who never sang better than on that occasion. Time has dealt 
leniently with M. Chollet, and we hope that he may continue 
green for a long time to come. In losing him we should lose 
one whom it would be no easy matter to replace; and we 
therefore repeat “au revoir et au plus tot,” from the bottom 
of our hearts. 

On Monday Boisselot’s opera Ne Touchez pas 2 la Reine, 
was given for the first time this season. As usual, Madille, 
Charton was warmly and justly applauded, her singing was 
most perfect and finished, and her acting replete with grace 
and dignity ; she obtained an encore in the romance of the 
first act, and accomplished the elaborately florid cavatina of 
the third with extraordinary neatness and precision. The 
part of Don Fernando d’Aguilar was filled by M. Lae; and 
here we may venture to express our regret at the absence of 
M. Couderc, who played the character last year with remark- 
able point and true gentlemanly bearing. Mdlle. Guichard 
was were at home in the part of Esirella, the wife of the court 

jeweller, and sustained her reputation as one of the best 
Dugazons we ever saw. ‘M. Soyer displayed much humour 








as Maximus, the jeweller, ever on the alert between his wife 
and his interests. M. Buguet was not so good as usual in 
the Regent—a part, it is true, not quite in his line—but he 
did not seem to us perfect in his part...On Wednesday Les 
Diamans de la Couronne was given, in presence of a brilliant 
and crowded audience, among whom were Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, who remained till the end, and evidently en- 
joyed the performance, Madlle, Charton was as delihtful as 
ever in Catarina, and the audience was enthusiastic ia its 
applause. J. pp C—. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mr. C. A. Seymour's third quartet concert for the season took 
place on Thursday, the 28th ult., at the Chorlton-upon-Medlock 
Town Hall. There wasa select but not numerovs auditory, who 
evidently were fond of good music, from the interest and attention 
bestowed on the performance, and the warmth of their applause. 
The following programme shows Mr. Scymour’s classic taste to be 
not a whit behind Mr. Charles Hallé’s ;— 

Part I.— Quartet, two violins, tenor, and violoncello (in A, Op. 13,) 
Messrs. Seymour, Conran, Jackson, and Thorley, Mendelssohn. Song, Mrs. 
Thomas, “ Ere infaney’s bud had expanded,” Méhul. Duet, violoncelio and 
double bass (from Sonatas), Messrs. Lidel and Waud, Coreli, 

Part II.—Trio, violin, tenor, and violoncello, Messrs. Seymour, Baetens, 
and Lidel, Beethoven. Ballad, Mrs. Thomas, “ Wilt thou not come ?” Benedict. 
Quartet, two violins, tenor, and violoncelio, (in D minor) Messrs. Seymour, 
Conran, Jackson, and Thorley, Mozart. 

The opening quartet (Mendelssohn’s, in E flat) was given by 
desire, it appears. It is a very charming composition, and has been 
repeatedly heard in Manchester. The executants on this occasion 
were Mr. Seymour, first violin ; Mr. Conran, second ; Mr. Jackson, 
tenor ; and Mr. Thorley, violoncello’; and the performance did them 
all infinite credit. The d movement Adorn non lento) is 
very beautiful, opening with a solemn hymnal strain, followed by a 
quicker phrase affording fine opportunity for Mr. Seymour’s pure 
violin playing and easy smooth style, then closing with the slow 
movement again. The next (called Intermezzo—Allegretto con 
moto) displays Mendelssohn in one of his frolicsome faéry moods— 
the four. stringed instruments might for the nonce be supposed 
Puck and his merry mates holding a quaint and cosy chat, from the 
way the motivo is bandied about and a to by each instrument 
in turn. Corelli’s duet brought out the new double bass, Mr. 
Waud, to great advantage ; he appears to be quite a young man, 
yet possesses great command of his instrument. Herr Lidel was 
the violoncellist, and a great treat the duet was ; sound and genuine 
music of the good old school, in the hands of two masters. 

The trio of Beethoven’s, which opened the second part, was a 
very rama | performance. The second adagio movement, especially, 
was beautifully played. The scherzo is short, but very satisfactory, 
ala Beethoven. The finale (presto) might be truly styled pres- 
tissimo. It was dashed off most gallantly by Mr. Seymour, the 
subject being worked up and replied to by both the tenor and vio- 
loncello in brilliant and perfect style. e never heard Messrs, 
Baetens and Lidel with more sincere pleasure. After listening to 
a trio of so high a character, with such demands upon our thought 
and attention (for you cannot listen intently to Beethoven’s music 
without thinking, and deeply too, hence the difficulty of describing 
it), it was like having a quiet evening with four old and familiar 
friends,to hear Mozart’s utes and graceful quartet—it was sooth- 
ing and grateful to the. ear, after the excitement of Beethoven's, 
The elegant andante, the charming minuet and trio, with its pecuy 
liar sliding passages, so elegantly expressed by Mr, Seymour's 
violin ; the finale (allegretto, ma non troppo), with its conversational 
responses, and obligati bits for the tenor (famously played by Mr. 
Jackson), made us quite regret when we found the performance at 
an end, Mrs. Thomas was the lady vocalist, and again she acquitted 
herself very respectably, It does but seem the other day that Mrs, 
Thomas was amongst the ranks as a chorus singer. It is so much 
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[a . 
the more creditable to her that she can appear at all successfully as 
a solo singer before so refined and fastidious an audience as usually 
attend quartet and chamber concerts. Her first song is one that 
Miss Maria’ B. Hawes used to sing s@ finely, and we thought it a 
daring attempt, but it was by no means unsuccessful. Her power- 
ful contralto voice was displayed to the utmost—if anything, a little 

“too much, for the size of the room. This and a little more-refine- 
ment was all that could be desired to make her singing perfect. 


In Benedict’s ballad she did not’tell quite so effectively. She was. 
accompanied on the pianoforte, in excellent taste, by Mr. James’ 


Isherwood, 


The next concert, we see, is fixed for the 11th of April. What; 


isthe matter with the Liverpool people? Are classical chamber 
converts, with such eminent men as Ernst and Hallé, too refined 
for their taste ? ‘or why is it that the first attempt'to give a Liver- 

oo] audience a first-rate quartet and chamber performance should 
be a failure? Such is the fact, we believe; aud the remaining 


three of the series of concerts which Ernst and Hallé bad intended: 


giving have been abandoned and given up. This is even a more 
anomalous state of things than we have in Manchester. Man- 
chester can and does appreciate music of sv high an order and 
talent—of' so rare an excellence—as is displayed at these chamber 
concerts; yet Manchester cannot or does not build a hall for its 
Hargreaves Choral Society, as Liverpool has done for its Phil- 
harmonic Society ; yet Liverpool cannot, rupport a series of four, 
classical concerts! Is it that there are fewer German families of 
distinction and taste resident in Liverpool than Manchester ? 

The. last week’s World reached us after writing as above, and 
your Liverpool correspondent, J, H. N., confirms the report, but 
does not solve the enigma, The last week’s number is a good 
one. “ Jacques,” your Dublin correspondent, is very amusing. His 
report of Carlotta’s appearance in that city is most playfully, yet 
capitally written,™ The critique on E. Loder’s opera of the Night 
poner is excellent also, We agree with the writer in every 
ine. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own. Correspondent.) 


Tue second concert in the subscription of the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society took place on Monday evening Jast. The Elijah 
of Mendelssohn was given, and drew a crowded audience. 

The Misses Williams and Herr Carl Formes are favourites in 
Liverpool, and were well received on the present occasion. The 
original Obadiah, Mr. Lockey, met with a great share of approba- 
tion, though we have heard this gentleman in better voice in the 
sane oratorio, Av apology was made for Herr Formes, who was 
suffering from indisposition or boarseness—not sufficient, however, 
to destroy the quality of his splendid organ. He sang the beautiful 
air, ‘It is enough,” with immense power and effect, The latter 
part of the recitative, immediately before, was equally fine. In 
spite of indisposition he proved himself a great artist. Dead, in- 
deed, to the power of music, must the soul be which, unmoved, 
could hear Carl Formes in the reeitative and melody, “Open the 
heavens, &c.” We attribute the only thing that seemed to alloy 
the pleasu:e of his singing, to the fact of previous sudering from 
hoarseness. The Misses Williams fully maintained their position 
with @ Liverpool public: we never hear these ladies but we wish 
to hear them-again. They were encored in the trio, ‘ Lift thine 
eyes,” assisted by Miss Stott, Miss M. Williams was similarly 
honoured in “OQ! rest in the Lord.” The choral force, we noticed, 
was more numerous than on former occasions ; but the choruses 
were not given with the precision and correctness ot which, it 
is well known, they are capable. Mr. Herrman conducted, and 
we think the blame, if any, must be divided betwixt the chorus 

. and the conductor. By one or the other the Baal chorus was com- 
pletely spoiled ; nor, indecd, was this the only instance during 
the evening, though we are sure measures will be ‘taken by the in. 
defatigable secretary to prevent its recurrence. Though the con- 
cert was over at a reasonable hour, many persons Icft the hall be- 
fore the second part was half over ; ded, we were annoyed, not on 
our Own account, but on account o fair and distinguished 





artistes, to whom greater respect was due. We do not. like to see 
persons leaving the room and causing interruption, while the singers 
are in the midst of some beautiful air. The musical people of 
Liverpool should treat the metropolitan artistes with more respect, 
even if they treat their owa chorus with none. Mr. Best presided 
at the organ with his usual ability. 

M., Silas makes his appearance at the next concert, to take place 
in April, Talking of this gentleman, I think that the Atheneum 
has got hold of the wrong M. Silas; but time will show. “I have 
spoken to several competent judges with respect to his compositions, 
and they eulogize in high terms his musical knowledge and talent. 
But I hope to send you a further notice respecting both him and 
his works in a few weeks. 

Our Philharmonic Society are decidedly going a-head. If their 
new protegé, M, Silas, does not turn out a genius, I believe there is 
little doubt but that they have discovered a very clever English 
musician and composer in the person of Mr. Charles Edward 
Horsley, son of Mr. Horsley the celebrated glee composer, Mr. 
Charles Horsley has been for some time employed on an oratorio, 
ealled David, which has been highly approved of and recommended 
by M. Benedict. Mr. Horsley has sueceeded in inducing the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society to be the medium of introducing 
it to the public; stating that it would stand a better chance of 
having justice done to its merits than if it were brought out in the 
metropolis ; our chorus being sq much superior, in his estimation, 
to anything of the sort you have in London.* The oratorio: has 
been played over by the composer in presence of several of the 
committee, by whom it was much liked; and 1 believe that Mr. 
Addison, of Regent Street, has engaged to publish it, The music 
is, I believe, of the Mendelssohn school, containing much melody 
and many highly dramatic and characteristic choruses. The airs 
for David (a tenor part) are spoken of as exceedingly flowing and 
full of melody, and the choruses, who deliver “ The word of the 
Lord,” as clever and impressive. The oratorio will be produced 
in the autumn, Mr. Lockey sustaining the part of David, for which 
his voice and pure style of singing will eminently fit him. It is a 
curious thing, that of late years oratorios are first produced out of 
London—S?. Paul being first heard in Liverpool, and Elijah in 
Birmingham ; as also several others which have slipped my memory. 
How can you explain this? 

A detachment of the “ Wednesday Evening” vocalists from 
Exeter Hall, were announced to sing at our Concert Hall last 
Friday, having been postponed from the Tuesday preceding ; but 
on reaching the Hall, your correspondent and an immense crowd 
were disappointed at finding that it could not take place in _conse- 
quence of the indisposition of Mrs. A. Newton and Herr Formes. 

Next week Helen Faucit commences an engagement at our 
Theatre Royal, during which King Renés Daughter will be pro- 
duced, In other respects theatrieals and music are dull here. 
The prospects of the Opera Comique speculation are much can- 
vassed. I think, however, there is little doubt of its suecess. 
Many are anxiously enquiring who is to be the tenor. I hope we 
shall have somebody better than M. Lac, who seems to be any- 
thing but “ strong enough for his place,” if all your contemporaries 
say of him is true. While Mr. Mitchell is going to give us the 
treat of hearing French Opera Comique, it will be a sad pity if it 
is not perfect, for up to the present time we have never seen foreign 
operas performed in Liverpool, in which each principal character 
was adequately sustained by a competent artiste. Mr. Mitchell is, 
I hear, one of the best of managers, and | hope he will give us in 
Liverpool good reason ever to say so.— Yours, J. H. N. j 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BEETHOVEN'S 8YMPHONIES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Wortv,—Permit me “to detain you with a few words,— 
I would fain ask you why you have éeased to give us those 





* We doubt if Mr. Horsley ever gave or entertained such an absurd 
epinion,—Ep, ; 
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interesting and instructive notices of the symphonies of the mighty 
“artist of sound,” * Beethoven, which, penned by the skilful hand 
of Macfarren, not long ago filled your pages ? Pray continue this 
interesting subject. It really must be more interesting to the 
majority of your readers than a collection of the blunders and 
cribbings of a second-rate poet. 

And I confess that, for my part, I care not to find in your pages, 
day after day, a chapter or two of that glorious old historian, 
Herodotus. I appreciate his excellence, I am familiar with ‘him, 
nay, I almost know him by heart, but I can’t help wishing him at 
the antipodes when I see him occupying space in the paper which 
I read (and, I suppose, all others too) for instruction ino hethooal 
tion in music, and, if you will, the fine arts generally. If you wish 
to give us history and serious articles, give us the history of music 
—the lives of cminent musicians ; give us articles of the style of 
that interesting series headed “Stephen Heller.” Surely there is 
no lack of material—you don’t really want “copy,” though you 
jokingly professed to want it last week. There is abundance to 
= and choose from in the articles of the foreign as well as the 

nglish press, not to mention the produce of those talents which 
are at your command, and which do, when you choose it, interest 
and instruct us. 

Pardon my freedom in making this friendly remonstrance, which 
I venture to hope may be thought worthy to be attended to.—I am, 
dear World, your well-wisher and constant reader, 

Chelsea, March 2. Vv. 


[We like the tone of our correspondent’s remonstrance, but he is 
wrong about Herodotus. Is not Euterpe the chosen book? Let 
V. search, and V. will find that the esoteric signification of Euterpe 
has reference to music. V. must not be literal. He who can 
appreciate Macfarren’s essay on the symphonies of Beethoven 
should be above being literal. V. is also wrong about Moore. 
But what matters? Which of us is always right? '''V. is equally 
wrong about ourselves. That we have “an abstract reverence for 
copy” may be believed since this is the third time we have avowed 
it in print. The sentiment is stereotyped at our office.—Ep. M. W.] 





BEETHOVEN'S SYMPHONIES, 
i 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—When I ask the following question, I feel’ assured that I 
ask one in connection with a subject which much interests a great 
number of your readers, viz., Beethoven’s Symphonies. When do 
you intend giving us a continuation of Mr. Macfarren’s interesting 
and instructive critical remarks on these gigantic inspirations? He 
has left us at the end of the adagio in the B flat Symphony (No. 4), 

‘in your number of October 13, 1849. A few weeks after this date 
his Charles II. was produced, and I supposed that Mr. Macfarren’s 
‘modesty wonld not allow him to write in a paper engaged at that 
time in recording its great and deserved success. Be this as it may, 
I hope that, after an interval of four months, we shall not have to 
“ Wait a little longer.”—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
March 5, 1850. G. R. C. 


Hey papers on Beethoven’s Symphonies will shortly be resumed. 
D. 


CORELLI. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dean Eptror.—With all due deference to the concoctors of 
modern musical programmes, and to the zealous advocates of the 
modern composers, may I presume to ask the reason (if it be a fair 
question) why so scrupulous an omission, in the present pro- 
grammes, is everywhere observed of the memorable name and 
works of that incomparable Bolognese master of the divine art 
Archangelo Corelli, whose genius (in the early part of the 17th 
century ) oF 6 pate to the leading violinists of the day some of the 
most classical and erudite solos known to exist, and whose delect- 
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able harmonies were ever regarded by the critic as inimitable 
specimens of contra-puntal severity. Albeit, there is no man in 
pi musical world ot entertains a more consummate veneration 
than myself for the instrymental sublimities of Beethoven, Men- 
delssoha, Weber, Spohr, and many other-modern composers, I 
really cannot imagine for a single moment a good and scientific 
reason why Corelli should now be so uniformly omitted in the 
classical chamber, as well as in every other modern concert in the 
Metropolis, where the practical génius of the artists of all nations 
is almost invariably to be found in its most accomplished form. 
This omission, to me, is rendered somewhat the more remarkable, 
by the recollection that Corelli was a master, without whom the 
programmes of the celebrated “ancient concerts,” conducted and 
led by Greatorex-and Cramer, were considered incomplete. In 
modern literature, as in modern painting, we have not (1 rejoice to 
8iy) similar causes of complaint; for whilst the public is at all 
times disposed to see and to patronize the pictorial labours of Etty 
it does not, consequently, banish from human vision the sublime 
creations of Rafelle, nor does it, in paying due honour to the 
histrionic literature of Sheridan Knowles, ever think for a moment 
of cancelling the imperishable dramatic labours of William Shak- 
spere! Puitomusos, 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH “MUSICIANS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sirn,—I had the pleasure of attending the last concert of the 
Society of British Musicians, March 2nd, It was the first I have 
ventured to go to since I had the honour of being black-balled, and 
I felt quite smal in the presence of those who considered them- 
selves too great to have me as a brother member ; this sensation, 
however ,wore away after hearing one or two of the members’ com- 
positions, Many of the followers of Mendelssohn tread too close 
on his heels, though they cannot reach his head. It is easy to copy 
the peculiar mannerisms and set passages of an original composer, 
but they who do so should know. what Shakspeare wrote over his 
bookcase—“ To authors: Thou shalt not steal.” 1 own that there 
is a degree of cleverness in being able’ to call together certain pas- 
sages of another, and upon them to construct a composition or 
sonata; but they who do this, are fully aware of their own inca- 
pacity to compose, and they trust the undiscerning public will not 
discover this unpleasant fact. I was. sorry to find the programme 
of this concert containing long foreign compositions : no doubt some 
of the members of the socicty would have been too glad had pieces 
of theirs been performed instead of them. The reason for introduc- 
ing foreign works is (1 was told), to pl the public. Surely if 
this be the reason, there are members who could compose the 
trifles that amuse them. If for example, a dance sonata were 
written, would not the public be delighted with the ingenuity of it? 
All the movements of a sonata could he adroitly maintained in this 

jig sonata. If the public wish the society well, they would be 
better pleased to hear the works of its various members, than the 
compositions of foreigners ; and if they do not wish the society 
well, it had better cease to exist. Supposing at an exhibition of 
pictures of the Royal Academy of Arts, those of Rubens,Claude, &c. 
were shown-to the public, would not our artists have good cause to 
complain. Bnt this would not be worse policy thau that adopted ut 
the British Musicians Society. ‘ 

The time occupied in the performance of foreign works last 
Saturday would have given five more members an opportunity of 
having their works publicly heard, and on this ground injustice was 
done them. 1 will only add that members of less merit should share 
the same advantage as those of most merit, or otherwise societies 
are in themselves injurious to the majority ofthe members. If every 
member could have his or her work performed without the inter- 
ference of the committee, that is, if, either alphabetically or nume- 
rically, each took his or her turn to pass through a public ordeal, 
then goodwill and more prosperity would follow the society. For 
my own part, I wish this society right well, and with a little more 
frankness of bearing and gentlemanly feeling, the compositions of 
its members will shine more sun-like (for our private feelings have 
an influence on our’ publi¢ works) and assume a more natural art 
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than they do at present. I was, however, pleased with what I 
heard of the: works of the members of the Society, but the style of 
vocalization pleased me less. Miss Qwen has a.noble voice, and 
I hope her master will do it justice, but let her be careful not to 
strain it by practising notes out of her natural compass, or it will 
be valueless to her in two years. — 1 am, Sir, yours obliged, 
Frexcu Frowssrs. 

P.S. 1. In my observations on the Royal Academy of Music 
I alluded to its singing master, not because his services are less 
meritorious than other singing masters in England, but because he 
is most worthy of notice, having, at any rate, produced a greater 
number of good singers than any other master in this country, 

ts 2. I have a few words to say respecting Dr. Gauntlett’s 
late letter.s 





BOLOCNA. 

Botoena is one great monastery or convent, and you walk 
in cloisters from morning to night. During heavy rain, or 
when summer heats elsewhere ace intolerable, these porticoes 
have certain advantages of shelter and shade which are obvious 
at first sight; but they give the. city a most sombre aspect, 
and it is impossible to imagine anything more dull and death- 
like. A short turn in Westminster Abbey is refreshing, and 
in the Burlington Arcade there are many objects, as the 
French say, of “distraction ;” but what do you think of 
walking from one end of the year to the other in never-ending 
cloisters, where not only literally ‘‘each alley has its brother,” 
but where all are united in one great family of doleful despair? 
Every now and then a cart of merchandise, or a gentleman’s 
carriage, wakes up the echo in the middle of the street; but 
from the first of January to the end of December there is 
everlasting gloon; at each side, and, as the shops are neces- 
sarily all in the shade, even the best assorted look in mourning. 
1 have seen many a place where sorrow seemed to have set 
up its nest, but I have neyer met any more decidedly afflicted 
than this; and I would rather pass my time in making the 
journey J did last night from Florence to Bologna, than live 
in this city of silent and never-satisfied sorrow. Still Rossini, 
the great maestro, until lately, occupied a fair dwelling here, 
and counted over his money-bags, an occupation to which, it 
is said, he is particularly partial; and there are, no doubt, 
many lively and amiable people within its gates ; but I speak, 
you know, from first impressions, and the colour of the ink in 
which they are described alone expresses the darkness of my 
thoughts. 

The only two things that vary from the strict line of pro- 
priety are two towers which stand, or rather are inclined to 
stand, in the middle of a market-place. Both are narrow, tall, 
and formal, and I believe the learned are puzzled to account 
for their square shape, and dimensions unsuitable to any earthy 
use ; but even these are not their greatest peculiarity, for they 
are renowned for possessing similar defects with the leaning 
tower of Pisa, or having, like a bad judge, a leaning to one 
side. The principal tower is three hundred and seventy feet 
high, but it varies from the centre of gravity only four feet; 
the other, which has only half the altitude, droops more than 
eight, which shows you that on all occasions little fellows take 
much upon themselves. Both, I believe, fall short of the 
inclination of the tower at Pisa; but, nevertheless, they are not 
to be passed by with indifference, though you may not be able 
to determine whether the foundation has given way, or the 
architect made a needless display of skill. The picture gallery 
of Bologna is its greatest treasure; and those who love the 
massive proportions of the Caracci can here have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing their best productions, as they are the founders 
of the school, The best picture of the collection is, however, 





said to be the “St. Cecilia” of Raphael, and, according to 
some enthusiastic admirers, his greatest effort; but I will 
not wrong the “ Transfiguration” in that manner; and 
I even think that, in composition, grace, or even colour, 
there is not a comparison to be made between them. The 
principal figures are all three in the same line, and the 
lyre, more like Pandean pipes, which the saint holds, is 
most ungracefully placed. I see nothing inspired in the 
expression of the face, and unless I were convinced by un- 
doubted evidence, I should not believe that this was the cele- 
brated “ St. Cecilia” of Raphael. The sky, they say, was re- 
touched at Paris, but that is the only part of the picture 
where the learned allow there is anything like fault, and there- 
fore I must set myself down as an insufficient judge, and pin 
my faith to that of the great virtuosi. The ‘‘ Samson” of 
Guido is a splendid creation; but there again my ignorance 
comes into play, and I doubt much if it be not misnamed. 
Samson slew the Philistines in the power of his full strength, 
and his strength was said to have lain in his hair; but this 
Samson’s hair is closely cropped, and his face and person are 
more of the Apollo than the slayer of ten thousand. In any 
case the picture is magnificent, and nothing can be superior 
to the perfection of the outline, and the warm richness of the 
colouring in which the flesh is clad. There are several other 
Guidos in this gallery of rare merit, such as the “ Murder of 
the Innocents,” ‘“‘ The Crucifixion” —all of which display the 
powers of that great master. In addition to the museum, 
Bologna contains two hundred churches, in which are found 
works of Jigh merit; but, as I am a dealer in pictures of 
living life, and not in those of the dead masters, I must refer 
the curious to hand-books and similar authorities. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eanst left for Manchester on Wednesday, fo play at’ Charles 
Hallé’s second chamber concert, which took place on the following 
evening. Ernst returned yesterday. 

Massot, Zetcer, anp Romat,“all members of the Royal Italian 
Opera company, have arrived in London. Massol sang one of the 
grand airs of Gliick at a recent concert of the Societé des Concerts, 
in the Paris Conservatoire. He was in fine voice, and his success 
was immense, He was encored by the whole audience. 


Axson1 is still reaping honors and wealth in the French pro- 
vinces. . Hey,next destination is Marseilles. 


Society or Ancient Britons.—The anniversary of this Society 
took place at the Freemasons’ Hall on St. David’s-day. The Earl 
of Powis presided, and a large party of the aristocracy and gentry 
connected with the principality attended on the occasion. ‘The 
evening was agreeably enlivened by the presence of some excellent 
artistes, who contributed a very entertaining selection of vocal and 
instrumental music. The Misses Williams sang some popular 
duets and solos. Mr. Sims Reeves, who generously volunteered 
his services, sang with great effect Beethoven’s Adedaida, accom- 
panied by Mr. Brinley Richards. Mr. Reeves was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. In addition to these, we may mention the names 
of Messrs. bye gra Smith, Buckland, Genge, Welsh, and Shou- 
bridge. Mr. Eliis Roberts, during the evening, varied the pro- 
ceedings by a solo on the harp. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The Creation was repeated last 
night with the same cast as before, with the exception of Mr. 
Machin, who retired, to make way for Herr Formes, the great 
German basso having sufficiently recovered from his late severe 
indisposition to resume his duties at Exeter Hall. Herr Formes 
created an immense sensation in Haydn’s music. 

M. Tuatsence left London on Wednesday for Paris, en route for 


Vienna. Fae celebrated pianist will return to town in about six 


weeks, 
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Tar Putrrr v. rag Taeatar 1 Cacirornnia.—A correspondent 
of the New York Herald writes from San Francisco, under date of 
the 1st of December :—“ Tie clown in the circus receives a salary 
of 12,000 dollars a year; and the parson of the first Baptist chure 
has just been voted by his congregation a salary of 10,000 dollars 
a year, payable monthly, in advance! Think of that, ye poor 
preachers, who exhort, Sunday after Sunday, at the rate of from 
500 to 2000 dollars per annum. The stated preaching of the 
Gospel is as profitable here as anything else.” 

Atarmine Occurrence aT THe Orymprc Tueatre. = On 
Tuesday evening, about eight o’clock, much consternation was 
excited in the immediate vicinity of the Olympic Theatre, in con- 
sequence of a dense body of smoke and volleys of sparks rising, 
apparently from the top of the stage. Inthe course of a few 
minutes, several hundred persons congregated around the theatre, 
and a general shout of ‘‘ Fire” was raised, Had it not been for 
the admirable precautioris of the lessee and other parties connected 
with the theatre, it is quite probable that a similar calamity to that 
which took place some time back at the Glasgow Theatre would 
have happened. As it was, the management at once ordered the 
whole of the upper windows and ventilators to be closed, which 

revented the audience from hearing the noise in the streets. 

essengers started in sundry directions for the firemen; and, in 
the course of a few minutes, numerous Brigade and the West of 
England engines were taken to the place, but fortunately their 
services were not required. The cause of so much alarm and con- 
fusion was owing to some workmen using fire to solder a pipe on a 
roof near the stage of the theatre. Fortunately, no one in the 
house was aware of what was going on in the street. 


‘ Lintey.—The following eke has been going the rounds of 
the provincial papers :—“ The admirers of this unequalled violon- 
cellist will learn with deep regret that he has sunk into,a’state of 
imbecility. The magic touch that has: entranced thousands of 
delighted hearers is now. powerless ; and the science has lost one 
of its chief ornaments. We ne’er may look upon his like again.” 
We are well pleased to say that there is no foiindation whatever 
for the rumour. Mr. Linley is in excellent health, .as sound in 
mind as ever, and still retains his post of principal violoncellist of 
the Royal Italian Opera band. : 


M. Szeranowsxt.—In our last number M. Szepanowski was, by 
an error of the type, mentioned as a violinist, instead of a violon- 
cellist. 


Smita Srtitaus.—A foreign newspaper states that the King of 
Hanover lately presented Jenny Lind with a gold géblet (which 
must have proved very acceptable) containing ant-eggs, (which must 
have prcved the reverse.) At first we could not imagine what His 
Absurd Majesty could have meant by the “‘ant-eggs ;” but it appears 
that they constitute the food of nightingales, and that he was labour- 
ing under the impression that Jenny Lind, in consequence of having 
been nicknamed the “Swedish Nightingale,” would like to have 
them for dinner. A goblet, in any case, if it contained anything, 
ought to contain something to drink ; otherwise we think it would 
have been quite as sensible to have filled it with Swedish turnips, 
as with the aforesaid ant-eggs. May we suggest that, as a return 
for the elegant gift, King Ernest be offered a leaden vase containing 
the species of food most in request among geese.— Pasquin. 


Batu.—The third and last of Mons. Jaques’s Classical Quartet 
Concerts took place on Thursday, in the Octagon Assembly Room. 
The selection included Haydn’s quartet, in B flat, No. 78, played 
by Messrs. De Koutski, Jaques, Mellon, and Hausmann ; Mozart's 
trio in E flat, for violin, tenor, and violoncello; and Haydn’s 

uartet in G, No. 80. The quartet in G was especially admired. 

t, and Mrs. Millar sustained the vocal part of the concert with 
mueh applause. Mr. Millar sang “11 mio tesoro,” and took part 
with Mrs. Millar in the duet, “Come ti piace.” Mrs. Millar sang 
Haydn’s beautiful canzonet, “ My mother bids me bind my hair.” 
Between the parts Herr Hausmann performed on the violoncello 
Romberg’s Pot Pourri; and Mons. De Kontski played on one 
string a cavatina from Hobert le Diable, He was encored,{ and 
then substituted ‘‘ Pizzy-Arco.” Mons. Jaques, as pianist, gained 
general estimation, hese concerts have done much towards 





elevating the standard of musical taste to some of the public ia 
Bath. 
In1p.—The members of the Harmonie So¢iety enjoyed a good 
concett at the Assembly Room on Friday Evening. The pro- 
gramme included examples of our best masters, effectively sung. 
Some encores were requested, viz. :—the serenade by Benedict 
(sung by all the choir), “* Blest be the home,” “ When wearied 
wretches sink to sleep” (Bishop), and the duet by Balfe, “ Think a 
sailor is faithful,” very well given by Miss Patton and Mr. B. Taylor. 
The trio of Cimmarosa, ‘‘ My lady the countess,” was executed with 
effect by Miss Patton, Mrs. K. Pyne, and Mrs, W. W. Pyne, This 
and the glee by T. Cooke, “ Oh, fair are the flowrets,” by Mr. G, 
Temple, Mr, Pyne, and Mr. B. Taylor, were applauded, as was 
also Webbe’s ‘ When winds breathe soft,” sung by Mis. K, Pyne, 
Messrs. Bell, Pyne, B. Tavlor, and Thomas. ‘The room was well 
filled. The noble President being absent, the chair was taken by 
Henry Harford, Esq., oue of thé Vice-Presidents. The next 
“ Members’ Night,” on the 22nd, and the “ Ladies’ Concert, on 
the 12th of April, will close the seriés of concerts for this season. © 


Doncasrer.—The third concert of the Philhatmonie Society for 
the season, took place at the Guildhall, on Monday evening last, 
and was atiended by a crowded audience. The vocalists were 
Miss Whitnall (of the London and Liverpool concerts), and Mr, 
Inkersall (of Sheffield)—both strangers in Doncaster, Mr. Rogers, 
sen., acted as conductor ; and the band was led by Mr. Seale. The 
first piece was a symphony of Haydn, Mr, Inkersall sang “ The 
Captive Greek Gitl” (Hobbs) in a gratifying manner and received 
loud applause. Miss Whitnall sang a duet with the gentleman just 
mentioned “ I’ve wandered ii dreams” (Wade). Lt was very 
cleverly sung. The voice of Miss Whitnall is of superior quality, 
bright, clear, and harmoniods, Her intonation is remarkubly ac- 
curate, and her articulation distinct, with much expression, Indeed 
her whole style of singing, which by the way 1s divested of all 


extraneous ornament, produced the impression that she is an ad- 


mirable musician, Mr. Seale played a solo on the violin by De 
Beriot. This was succeeded by the song, ‘‘ We may be happy 
yet” (Balfe). The first part concluded with the overture to 
Prometheus (Beethoven), which was well played and much ap- 
lauded. The second portion opened with the overture to Figaro. 
This went capitally. The band, augmented by Mr. Rogers a 
Sheffield), Mr. Skelton (Blyth), Mr. Kemp (Swinton), and Mr 
Whittaker (Sheffield), played the overture so well that they re, 
ecived a rapturous encore. Miss Whitnall was encored in the 
“* Trish Emigrant” (Barker), which she sung with feeling, and on 
her return she substituted ‘ Erin, my country, These werc followed 
by a duet, ‘* List, dearest, list” (Balfe), which was well received, 
Then came the song, “Oh! sing that melody again,” by Miss 
Whitnail,—her own composition. The air is simple and affecting, 
She accompanied herself on the piano-forte. Kalkbrenner’s 
guintott followed ; the-piano-forte obligato being taken by Mr, J. 
ogers; the violins, Messrs. Seale and Dodgson; viola, Mr. 
Rogers ; and the violoncello, Mr. Skelton. ‘The style of the 
whole performance reflected much credit upon the performers, Mr. 
Iukersall, in “ The Pirate’s Serenade,” (Thompson) met with aloud 
encore. Miss Whitnall sang “‘Sandy and Jenny,” and confirmed 
the impression she had already produced, On being encored, she 
substituted “ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” which she sang amidst ap- 
plause, the heartiness of which we have seldom heard surpassed. After 
the overture in D minor, by Romberg, the performances of the 
evening terminated with the national anthem. ‘The managing 
committee of the society, after having thus produced the third of 
the series of concerts to larger audiences, and given, we believe, 
more Satisfaction and gratification than have ever before been wit- 
nessed and experienced in Doncaster, have good reason to con. . 
gratulate themselves on the success which has hitherto accompanied 
their exertions,—a success which should stimulate them to increased 
exertions for the future, and produce from the stores of novelt 
and excellence those pieces, which, efficiently performed, will 
mainly contribute to the increasing popularity and vitality of the » 
Philharmonic.— Doncaster Puper. 
. Music in Dissentine Praces or Worsuir.—A circular of more 
than ordinary significance and interest has been laid before us, 
From this we learn that one of the most influential dissenting, 
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congregations in London,—that of the “Weigh House,” has 
admitted into its services the use of ‘‘ chanting the words of Holy 
Scripture ;” and further, in enforcement and recommendation of its 
own practices, is countenancing courses of lectures, in which the 
question is set forth for the cousideration of other dissenting 
ministers and their congregations. This is a sign cf the times to 
be noted without reference to orthodoxy or heterodoxy—without 
argument as to the finality of the service-music of this or the other 
epoch—but as un assurance that the culture of art and the recog- 
nition of beauty are more aud more allowed their right place, and 
that becoming functions are more and more apportioned to them, 
among those very bodies who so long and loudly pronounced an 
ascetic condemnation of their existence. “ The poetry of earth it 
céaseth never ;” and here is anather proof of it, worth laying to 


heart and improving by all legislators, whether lay or priestly,—_ 


Athenaeum. 


Tue Baroness Brivé held a conversazione, on Wednesday, at 
her residence in Stanliope-street. The musical arrangements were 
illustrated by Mdile. Annichini and some very clever amateurs, 
Mr. Brinley Richards performed several solos on the pianoforte. 
The assembly comprised a select number of the haut ton, including 
Lady Forbes, Lady Beecham, Lady Morgan, Sir William Abdy, 
Lord Strongford, and alsothe hero Lord Gough, who was accom- 
panied by Lady Gough and a numerous party. 


Barsto.—The feature of the week at the theatre has been 
Morris Barnett’s comedy, Thé Serious Family, played by a com- 
any of Bath amateurs on Thursday evening, exceedingly well. 
etween the pieces (the Tipperary Legacy being the farce) Miss 
Beaufort and Mr. Callaghan danced a burlesque pas de deux, for 
which theré is but one designation—a technical one—“ a screamer,” 
the encore being peremptory ; and the recent memory of Carlotta 
Grisi and Silvain aiding the esprit which gained from the audience 
genuine applause and the heartiest Jaughter.— Feliz Farley. 


Marpstone,—Mr. Stammers, director of the London Wednesday 
Concerts, gave a musical entertainment at the Corn Exchange, on 
Thursday evening week. The vocalists were Mrs. A. Newton, 
Miss Eyles, Mr. Bridge Frodsham, and Herr Formes. ‘The in- 
strumentalists were Hetr Anschuez (pianist) and Mr. Richardson 
(flautist). Mrs. Newton’s clear, brilliant, soprano voice was heard 
to great effect in the arias from Sonnambuia, ‘‘ Dearest com- 
panioris” and ‘* Do not mingle.” She was encored ‘in the 
cavatina, “Lo! here the gentle lark,” with Mr. Richardson’s 
beautiful flute accompaniment, and in the Scotch song, “ And ye 
shall walk in silk attire,” for which she substituted ‘“‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” which elicited rapturous applause, Miss Eyles was also 
highly successful—her songs being always admired, and ojten 
encored, On a repetition of “ Pretty dove” being called for, she 
substituted ‘‘ Charming May,” both being most effectively sung. 
Mr. Bridge Frodsham, the new English tenor, was well received, 
and much applauded in several of his songs. Herr Formes, the 
German basso, was too unwell to sing more than two songs at the 
commencement of the concert, but these were sufficient to exhibit 
the immense power of his rich bass voice. Mr. Richardson, who is 
an old favourite in Maidstone, performed two solos on the flute in 
his usual excellent style, and received very great applause. Herr 
ie ag ably presided at the pianoforte.—Muidstone Gazette, 

eb. 26. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NEW SONGS, 


LET US BE JOYOUS;” “PEACE TO THEE;” 


BENEATH THY CASEMENT;” “GAY LARK;” “ADIEU, YE WOODS;” 
f “NO FORM BUT THINE.” 

These six highly successful songs, price 2s. each, composed by HENRY LUNN 
and Jonn AsHMoRE, and sung in WALLBRIDGE LuNn’s “ Literary and 
Musical Evening,” are just published by 

ADDISON, AND CO., 210, Regent Street. 


« They are all ay by a melodious flow, which must render them 
general favourites,” —Mnsical World, 











EXETER HALL. 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


HE FOURTH CONCERT of the SPRING SERIBS be 
7 held on the Evening WEDNESDAY Next, March the 13th. 
Vocat PerrorMeRS: Miss Lucombe, Miss A.Williams, Miss M. Williams, 
and Miss RepeccA Isaacs; Herr Formes, Mr. H. Drayton, Mr. Land, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves.—SoLo INstRUMENTALIsTS: Violin, Herr ERNST; 
Flute, Signor BricctaLpi; Cornet, Mr. T. Harrer. t 

Tickets, 1s. and 2s; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s. May be had of Mr, 
Stammers, No. 4, in Exeter Hall,and of all Musicsellers, 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


ANDEL’S Oratorio; “JUDAS MACCABZUS,’’ will Be 
performed on WepnespaAy Evening Next, March 13th, 1850, 
Principal Vocal Performers: — Miss Birch, Mrs. Noble, Miss Gill, Miss 
Kent, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Whitworth. 
The Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr; Hutian’s First Upper 
Singing School. The Orchestra will be complete in every department. 
Leader - - - - Mr. Witty. 





Conductor - - - - Mr. Jonn Hutvan. 
Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 5s. May be had of the principal musiceellers 

and at St. Martin’s Hall,.89, Long Acre. 

Doors cpen at Seven o'clock ; the Performance will commence at Half-past 





Seven o'clock. 
PRINCESS’S CONCERT: ROOM. 
MADAME SCHWAB 


Ani yening. to her Pupils and the Public that her 
EVENING CONCERT will be given on WepNeEspAyY, April 10th, 
1850; on which occasion she will be assisted by artists of eminence. 

Full particulars will be duly announced. Tickets to be had of Mdme.Scuwas 
81, Milton Street, Dorset Square. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI 
BG to inform their Friends and Pupils that eo have 
REMOVED to their permanent residence, No. 69, UPPER. NORTON 
TREET, Portland Place, where they continue to give Ins in the 
Cultivation of the Voice, and the various branches of Singing, Their course 
of Spring Classes is now forming. 
Signor and Madame Ferrait’ have a vacancy for one lady as IN-DOOR 
ARTICLED PUPIL. 


CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
By MR.. STERNDALE BENNETT. 











(HAMBER TRIO, Op. 26, in A major, Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello, as played by the Author with Herr MoLique and 
Signor Psatti, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, March 5th, 
with great applause; Genevieve, a romance; Rondo Piacevole; Suites dé 
Pieces, No. 3, for the Pianoforte, were likewise received with great applause. 

In the Press, and shortly will be Published, No. 3 of the Six Sacred Duetts, 
for soprano voices, composed expressly for the Misses Williams, by the same 
Author. 

Pianoforte Manufactory,—C. COVENTRY, 71, Dean Street, 


Soho Square. 


ROMAN-VIOLIN & VIOLONCELLO STRIN GS 








J. HART, 14, Princes Street, Leicester Square, London, begs 
the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that he has just re- 
¢eived an Importation of Roman Violin and Violoncello Strings, of the finest 

uality; where also may be had Stewart’s celebrated Registered Violin and 
renor Holder. Likewise may be seen collection of Cremona 
Violins and Violoncellos in England. Instruments Bought or Exchanged, 
hd Repaired in the best manne. ’ 


J. HART, 14, Princes Street, Leicester Square, London. 


MR, CREVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his Friends and. the Public that his Work on 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


Adapted with alterations and additions for the BASS VOICE, may be had at 
; his Residence, 

71, UPPER NORTON STREET; 
_ And at all the principal Musicsellers. Sian hegs 





to inform *. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


nth on Rites. GARDEN. 


HE Directors of the Royal Italian Opera beg most respect- 
T fully toinform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, that 
the Season of 1850 will commence on SATURDAY, MARCH 16th, with 


Weber's Grand Opera 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 


The Engagements for the present Season are :— 
SOPRANI. 
Madame GRISI, 
Madame CASTELLAN, 
| (Her First Appearance these Two Years.) 
Mademoisselle VERA. 

(Her First Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
And Madame VIARD OT. 
CONTRALTI. 

Mademoiselle DE MERC. 

And Mademviselle D’OKOLSKI. 

(Her First Appearance-at the Royal Italian Opera.) 


seme 


TENORI. 
Signor MARIO, 
Signor ENRICO MARALTI, 
(From the Theatre La Felice at Venice—his First Appearance in England.) 
_ Signor LUIGI MEY, 
Signor SOLDI, 
Signor LAVIA, 


And Signor TAMBERLIK, 
(From the Theatre of San Carlo at Naples, and the Grand Opera at 
Barce‘ona—his First Appearance in England.) 


BASSI BARITONI. 
Signor TAMBURINI, 
Monsieur MASSOL, 
Signor ROMMI, 

And .Signr RONCONI, 


BASSI PROFONDI. 
Herr FORMES, 
(Fiom the Imperial Theatre at Vienna—his First Appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera,) 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor POLONINI, 
Signor RACHE, 
And Mcnsieur ZELGER, 


Royal -. Paris, his First Appearance at the Royal 


(From the Académie 
talian Opera.) 


THE ORCHESTRA, 
‘Acknowledged to be the completest and most talented in Europe, will remain 
as last Season. 


THE CHORUS 
Will exhibit the same efficiency and perfection as heretofore, 





DirEctor oF THE Music, Composer, AND Conpuctor, 
MR. COSTA, 


Scenic Artists, Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBEN. 





Tickets for Boxes, Stallsy or the Tit, may be taken for the Night or Season, 

N.B.—Subscribers for tlie Seagon will have the option of paying their 
Subscriptions in advance (as heretofure) or in monthly instalmen:s. 

The Prospectus, with full” particulars of the Season arrangements, may be 
obtaine | at the Box Office of the Theatre (corner of Hart-st.e.t and Bow- 
t eet), which is open;from Eleven till FiveZo’Clock, ; 





MR. AND MADAME G...A. MACFARREN 
Bs to inform their Priends and Pupils that they have 
KEMOVED to 62, MARGARET STREET, Cavendish Square. 

M. ALEXANDRE BILLETS — 
CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE CONCERTS. 
ST. MARTIN'S HALT. 


HE Second Concert will take place on FRIDAY, the 22nd 
of March, on which occasion M. BILLET will have the honour to in- 
troduce 





M. BILLET is happy to announce that the celebrated Violoncellist, 
SIGNOR PIAT!TI, 


play with M. BILLET tho 
AIR VARIE OF MENDELSSOHN. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 








mM": BUNN will have the honor of repeatin 
MONOLOGUE this evening, Sarurpay, an 
THURSDAY next, commencing at Eight o'clock, 
Part I.—The Genius and Career of Shakspere, with Pictorial INustrations, 
Part I].—The Stage, Past and Present. g j : 
Prices of Admission :—Stalls, 7s,; Boxes, 4s.; Pit and. Amphitheatre, 2s. 


on Tucspay, aiid 


and at the Box Office of the Theatre. 





FRENCH PLAYS AND OPERA COMIQUE. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


AST WEEK BUT ONE of the OPERA COMIOQUE, and of 
Madlle. CHARTON's 
1850, the performances wil 


LA PERRUQUIERE DE MEUDON. 
To conclude with AuBER’s Popular Opera of 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 


La Catarina (niece de Rebolledo) Madlle. Cuarton, 
Mademoiselle Carton has the honor to announce that HER BENEFIT, 
and the Last Night But Four of her appearance in London, will take place 





in this country,) AunER’s celebrated Comic Opera, entitled 
ae MACON, 


su ed by the entire strength of the company. After which, the New 
rng One Act, entitled : 


L’ESCLAVE DU CAMOENS. 


Chef d’Orchestre + - M. CuARLEs Hanssens, 

Prices of Admission: — Boxes, ¢s,; Pit, 3s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 

Doors wiil be opened at Seven o'clock, and the Performances to commence at 
-pust Seven, 

Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Season. Prospectuses, sp be secured at 
Mr. MitcHELt’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sam’s Royal 
Library, St. James’s Street; Messrs. Epers’, ANpRrews’, Hooxuam’s, 
Axtcrort’s, LEADER and Cvck’s, CHAPPRL’s, HAMMOND’s, and OLLIVIER’s 
Libraries, Bond Street; CxaMmer’s, and the Carlton Library, 12, Regent’ 
Street ; oe at the Box Office of the. Theatre, which is open Daily from 11 
till 5 o’cloc! , . 





by WILLIAM Spencer Jonnson; 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex where all communi- 
cations for: the Kditor are to be addressed, post paid. To be bad of'G. 





Furkess, Dean Street, Soho; Strange, Pat ter Kow 
| Street, and at all Bookeellers';—Satusday, March oth, 1800. 





1. Granp Sonata in A flat, Op. 39, .. . + . . Weber. : 
2, Fawnrastain F sharp minor, (dedicated to Moscheles,) 

Five! time ie pebtiog neato Mceeleles)} Mendalesobs, 
8. SurrE with Fugue in G minor, (Suites de Pitces,) . Scarlatti. 

4, Sonata in A major, (by desire) . . . . « « Pinto. : 
6. Are. Vanit,—Piano and Violoncello, ... . . . Mendelssohn. 
PARPOmee ee G,' 0. 0 8 0129 10, wren «8 Sleibelt. 
g.4 Etupein By. see ee ee we wo 4 Chopin. 
*) Erupgin Aminor, * . . . . « «© « « « «© Moschles, 
Erupe inG@, ... 2. 1. 1 1 eo oe te hmmel. 


has kindly accorded his eminent services on this occasion, and will 


his DRAMATIC’ 


which may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street - 


pee On Monpay Evening, March 11th, - 
commence at Half- past Seven o’clo-k precisely, with : 


on WEDNESDAY Next, March 13th, when will be produced, (for the first time — 


Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the “‘Nassau' Steam Préss,” ~ 


Vickers, Holywell. 





